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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Another Conference Fails 
YHE Conference of premiers at Lon- 
don, called to determine a policy on 
German financial affairs, ended with the 
sole result of postponing the payment 
from Germany due August 15. A plan 
proposed by Premier Poincaré for han- 
dling German affairs made almost no 
headway at all, and a British proposal 
for cancelling the German annual cash 
payments of two million marks, and 
leaving only a twenty-six per cent assess- 
ment on German exports, got nowhere 
with France. 

Next came a compromise plan offered 
by Italy, under which a moratorium 
would have been granted to Germany 
while the conference adjourned and each 
government completed its negotiations 
with the United States concerning fund- 
ing arrangements for its American debt. 
But this was not acceptable to Premier 
Poincaré, without the guarantees which 
are the condition of French consent to 
any moratorium. 

This is the issue on which the confer- 
ence “ agreed to disagree ”—France says 
no moratorium without guarantees 
which she considers protective but 
which most of the other delegates con- 
sidered punitive. So they all went home, 
and the question of a moratorium was 
returned to the Reparations Commis- 
sion. 

In Germany a condition of panic fol- 
lowed the failure to secure a morato- 
rium, and the mark descended to about 
the value of a mill. 

The French Cabinet strongly support- 
ed Premier Poincaré’s action. France’s 
next move now depends on the vote of 
the Reparations Commission. At the 
London conference, England, Italy and 
Belgium favored a moratorium, but the 
attitude of Belgium, which usually lines 
up with France, is now in doubt. If the 
vote is against a moratorium, then, un- 
der the treaty, the respective countries 
interested in reparations may take steps 
against Germany. But if Belgium stays 
with England and Italy, an entirely new 
situation would be created for France. 

At its first meeting the Reparations 
Commission showed every sign of seek- 
ing a compromise, that would avert an 
Anglo-French rupture. 


Congress 
OX August 15 the House reconvened after 
its recess. A brief summary of the ac- 
tion in Senate and House is as follows: 
The Senate 

Devoted most of its time to discussion of 
the tariff. Agreed to take final vote on 
August 19, and limited debate during four 
days preceding. 

Put hides on the free list by a vote of 39 
to 26, Senator Lodge leading. 

Senator Lenroot (Wisconsin) charged 
that Senators had been logrolling to get 
their pet protection in the tariff bill. 

Rejected duty on oil by vote of 45 to 9, 
and Senator Harreld (Republican) of Okla- 
homa, who offered the amendment, was ac- 
cused of acting in his own interests. 

Resolution, by Senator Smith (Democrat, 
South Carolina) for an investigation by the 
Senate Agricultural Committee of charges 
that New York and English cotton specu- 
lators are manipulating the cotton market. 
Reported unfavorably by the committee. 

Senator Underwood of Alabama, ad- 
dressed an open letter to Senator Cummins, 
of Iowa, opposing the settlement of claims 
against Germany by a mixed commission. 

In final day-and-night action on tariff, 
reaffirmed in hard fight, increase of duties 
on coal-tar dyes and synthetic chemicals and 
explosives, basing them on American instead 
of foreign valuation. Senator Smoot pro- 
tested against this as an embargo on all 
foreign dyes and Chairman McCumber said 
that was why he was urging it. 

Finance Committee threw about two hun- 
dred new amendments into the Senate, four 
days preceding final vote. Many of these 
restored high rates previously rejected by 
the Senate e. g., the duties on dyes were 
raised to more than double those approved 
by the Senate weeks ago. 

Passed Senator Smoot’s amendment to the 
tariff bill increasing the rate on sugar to 
2.3 cents a pound, and on Cuban sugar to 
1.84 cents, the House rate being 1.60 cents. 

On the 19th passed the tariff bill and 
named Senators McCumber, Smoot and Mc- 
Lean, Republicans, and Simmons and Jones 
of New Mexico, Democrats, to confer with 
the House Committee. Made the Soldiers’ 
Bonus Bill unfinished business. 

The House 

Reassembled August 15, without a 
quorum, and adjourned after a twenty min- 
ute session. 

Adjourned also on second day after dis- 
covering lack of quorum. 

Met in joint session with the Senate on 
the 18th to hear the President. Adjourned 
the 19th without action. 

On the 21st, bill introduced, drawn in co- 
operation with Secretary Hoover and ap- 
proved by the President, to create a United 
States Coal Commission of not more than 
nine members at $10,000 a year each, to 
make a complete investigation of coal in- 
dustry and report not later than January 
1, 1923. 


Arthur Griffith 

was a shock, not only to the Free 

State but also to the world that has 
been watching Ireland with anxious 
hope, to learn of the sudden death of 
Arthur Griffith. As president of the 
Dail Eirann and one of the two heads 
of the Free State, Griffith is a serious 
loss to the cause. His course since the 
beginning of the Free State movement 
has been marked by clear-headedness 
and an understanding of Ireland’s need 
for peace. One of the founders of the 
Sinn Fein movement, he broke with De 
Valera during the negotiations with 
England, and steadily urged the London 
settlement. Recently, his colleague, 
Michael Collins, has been giving his at- 
tention almost entirely to military oper- 
ations, leaving the civil affairs to Grif- 
fith. Highest tributes have been paid 
to him by both the Republican and the 
Free State groups, and by the British 
Government. 

After Griffith’s death, a last message, 
written by him at a time of great danger, 
was opened. It read: 

“Let the people stand firm for the 
Free State. It is their national need and 
economic salvation.” 


Railway Strike Parleys 
HE history of the railway strike ne- 
gotiations during the fortnight is 
one of daily parleys, and of repeated 
and patient efforts on the part of Presi- 
dent Harding. 

As will be remembered, his first prop- 
osition, after he took the matter over 
from the Labor Board, was that the men 
should go back to work at their old 
wages and the executives should concede 
their seniority rights. This was finally 
accepted by the men but refused by the 
executives. 

The President then proposed that the 
men should go back to work and that the 
whole question of seniority rights 
should be left to the Labor Board. To 
this the executives returned, in a ma- 
jority report, the answer that they would 
take the men back only where vacancies 
exist, but would attempt to find employ- 
ment of the same class for those not so 
returned. The minority report did not 
add this last provision. The rail unions 
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also refused assent to the President’s 
plan; their answer was held back while 
means of arbitration were sought, and 
the “ Big Four ” brotherhoods offered to 
mediate. On Thursday of last week a 
conference was held between railway ex- 
ecutives and chiefs of these train service 
brotherhoods. 

On August 18 President Harding ad- 
dressed Congress on the rail and coal 
strike situation, pledging that govern- 
ment by law will be sustained. He asked 
for authorization of a national agency 
to purchase, sell and distribute coal, and 
for a commission of inquiry into every 
phase of the coal industry, with author- 
ity to compel testimony. For the rail- 
way situation, he asked that the Railroad 
Labor Board should be given power to 
enforce its decision against both rail- 
roads and employees alike, but suggest- 
ed that such changes be deferred until 
the present troubles are over. 

The railroad strike has been growing 
more acute as train crews have aban- 
doned trains, over two thousand people 
being marooned for four days in the des- 
ert where the intense heat and lack of 
water caused great suffering. Heavy 
losses also have come to growers of 
perishable crops by the embargoes on 
freight. 

Although seniority continues to be a 
stumbling block, there are grounds for 
hope of a compromise solution and ad- 
ministration circles are reported to take 
a much more cheerful view of the en- 
tire industrial situation. 


Coal Peace—But Limited Coal 


ie the coal situation the immediate 
prospects are good, though it is too 
late to avert a coal shortage. The Cleve- 
land conference of miners and opera- 
tors in the central competitive bitu- 
minous field set the ball of peace rolling. 
The miners wanted an increase of wages. 
the operators wanted a decrease; under 
the Cleveland agreement neither will 
have its way, but the present wage scale 
and working conditions will be con- 
tinued until next April, while meantime 
a fact-finding commission is at work. 
Daily, since the date of that conference. 
contracts on this basis have been signed, 
and at this writing a large part of the 
strike area is at peace, with actual min- 
ing the next move. 

Similar parleys have been under way 
in the anthracite field, and the “ suspen- 
sion” (they never called it a strike) 
may end any day. The big point at issue 
is compulsory arbitration, the miners 
being bitterly opposed to it. 

Congress is reported ready to grant 
the investigation into coal mining asked 
for by the President, but it is said to be 
cool toward the proposal for a national 
coal agency. It is explained from 
Washington, for the administration, that 
the great industrial centers, particularly 
the steel plants, have immense stocks of 
coal and that with such an agency these 


surplus supplies could be apportioned 
where most needed. 

Even though the strike should be set- 
tled by the time this reaches the Citizen 
readers, it is probable that coal ration- 
ing will have to go right along through 
the winter. 


A Poll on Prohibition and the Bonus 
OME surprising results are shown by 
the poll of women voters being taken 
by The Literary Digest on the questions 
of prohibition and the soldiers’ bonus. 
The main poll is of names on telephone 
lists. It was argued that telephones are 
usually listed under names of men, 
therefore the Digest is making a sepa- 
rate poll of 2,200,000 names of women 
taken from the voters’ lists of the coun- 
try. 

The questions asked were: 

1. Do you favor the continuance and 
strict enforcement of the 18th Amend- 
ment and Volstead Act? 

2. Do you favor a modification of the 
Volstead law to permit light wines and 
beers? 

3. Do you favor a repeal of the Pro- 
hibition Amendment? 

The summary of the votes already 
received, is as follows: 


For enforcement.......... 22,700 
For modification.......... 21.019 
i... Sereerre eee. 11,709 


This is about 60 per cent against the 
continuance and strict enforcement of 
ine Volstead Act and is about 1'% per 
cent “dryer” than the general poll. 

The sentiment ranges from Kansas 
the “dryest” state which voted two to 
one in favor of strict enforcement to 
New York the wettest with 2,059 for en- 
forcement, 3,760 for modification and 
2,554 for repeal. New Jersey has about 
the same ratio, while California gives 
745 for enforcement, 783 for modifica- 
tion and 364 for repeal. 

The question about the soldiers’ bonus 





The blue we have chosen this time for 
our cover baby is a color that somehow 
seems to fit the work of our artist, Miss 
Frances Grimes. It typifies devotion— 
devotion to art in general rather than the 
gratification of personal ambition. 

Miss Grimes had a longer apprentice- 
ship than most women sculptors. For six 
years she worked with Herbert Adams 
and for six others with Augustus Saint 
Gaudens. During those years good work- 
manship was exacted of her with little 
opportunity for emphasis on the expres- 
sion of her own personal ideas. The 
result was that when she began to work 
independently her only ambition was that 
the character of her work should always 
be true to the highest ideals of sculptural 
art. 

Two panels by Miss Grimes — “ Girls 
Singing ”—are in the American Loan Ex- 
hibition of the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York. The Washington Irving High 
School has an over-mantel of her work 
and a bust of Bishop Potter may be seen 
in Grace Church, New York. She has 
done more reliefs and heads of children 
than any other form of sculpture. 
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reads: Do you favor a Federal Bonus 
for all American soldiers and sailors 
who wore the uniform during the World 
War? 

The woman’s vote so far is 32,060 in 
favor, 22,857 opposed, while the gen- 
eral poll gives a majority opposed. 


Wants Authority to Protect Aliens 
ESIDES legislation relating to the 


coal and railroad strikes, President 
Harding urged Congress to pass the 
Kellogg bill, which would give the fed- 
eral courts jurisdiction where aliens are 
the victims of outrage like that of Her- 
rin, Ill. 

As such authority now belongs exclu- 
sively to the state, the United States Gov- 
ernment is powerless to fulfill the prom- 
ise of protection which it gives to for- 
eign governments. This request has 
been made of Congress by many presi- 
dents, from Tyler to Roosevelt, and the 
present Congress does not seem any 
more willing to grant it than were the 
other Congresses. 


Going Up 

GLOOMY item of news, which 

perhaps needs no recording is that 
official figures show a one per cent in: 
crease in retail prices of foods and other 
commodities during July, while the 
wholesale prices have gone up three and 
a third per cent. Besides, compared 
with last year there has been a ten per 
cent rise in the general level of prices. 


Tariff Bill Passes 

FTER four months of debate the 

Senate passed the Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff bill on the 19th by a vote of 
48 to 25. As was expected, Senator 
Borah voted against the measure and 
Senators Norris of Nebraska and La 
Follette of Wisconsin were paired 
against it. Three Democrats, Senators 
Kendrick of Wyoming, Ransdell and 
Broussard of Louisiana, voted for it. 
Senator Lenroot (Republican) who 
fought many of the rates adopted, voted 
for the bill, but announced that if the 
rates were not reduced in conference, 
he would probably vote against it when 
it comes from the conference for final 
vote. 

Republican leaders claim that the 
measure will increase the tariff income 
by from $65,000,000 to $70.000.000. On 
the other hand the Democrats claim that 
it will cost the American people between 
$3,000,000,000 and $3,500,000,000. 

An unusual feature adopted by the 
Senate was that which gives the Presi- 
dent the authority to increase or de- 
crease tariff duties up to 50 per cent. 
until July 1, 1924. 

The bill now goes to conference. A 
long discussion there is expected as the 
Senate rejected the American valuation 
plan adopted by the House, which the 
House leaders will not easily give up. 
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Club Financing 


By The Extravagant Sex 


OTH the women’s clubs and the 
buildings which house them are 
monuments to woman’s thrift. 

With tiny dues and often a very small 
number of members, club after club 
has had the courage to undertake the 
financing of a club house, and the 
patience and determination: to make it 
successful. 

The Twentieth Century Club of 
Helena, Arkansas, has thrived for 
twenty-one years on dues of $2.35 a 
vear. It has an $8,000 clubhouse on 
which it has recently put a $3,000 addi- 
tion and it now has an income of from 
$50 to $100 a month from renting rooms 
and its auditorium. Twenty-three mem- 
bers of the Women’s Club of Eolia, 
Pike County, Missouri. paying club 
dues of $1 a year, built a thirteen-room 
clubhouse and paid for it in six years. 
Not content with this enterprise, they 
have recently bought the ground for a 
public park. 

The women of Beaumont. Texas. buili 
their clubhouse in a way typical of an 
oil producing country, where people 
acquire riches over night. Five women 
in 1895, “ yearning for good books to 
read and for more sociability and hu- 
man contact,” organized a Woman’s 
Reading Club. At first they met once 
a month in their homes. Then. with 
dues and small contributions from hus- 
hands and friends. they bought a small 
lot for a clubhouse. When the great 
oil boom came in 1900 they sold this 
lot at a good increase in price and re- 
invested their money in two centrally 
located pieces of land. one of which 
they sold a little later, also at a fine 
profit. With the money they had 
cleared in these investments and with 
dues increased from $1 to $5 a year. they 
built their $7.000 clubhouse. which is 
now entirely maintained by rentals and 
their dues of $10 a year. 


But this is not the entire story. 
While they were building. a rich man 
of the town offered them a generous 


donation provided that no card playing 
should ever be allowed in the building. 
The women promptly declined. as they 
“wished to be captains of their own 
souls.” “As a curious fact. there has 
never been a card party at the club.” 
writes Mrs. A. D. Lipscomb, the secre- 
tary, “although we have had teas, 
dances. musicals and the clubhouse was 
used as an emergency hospital during 
the flu epidemics and flood periods. As 
far as I know, we have the only club- 
house owned by a woman’s club in the 
ereat state of Texas.” 

Four hundred members of the Wo- 
man’s Club of Sarasota, Florida, with 
dues of only $2 a year, started their 


clubhouse without a dollar in their 
treasury. They issued $4,000 worth of 
bonds in approved fashion, raised 
money by entertainments and today they 
possess a $10,000 building free from 
debt, one wing of which houses the pub- 
lic library and the other the club rooms 
and auditorium. Large comfortable 
verandas surround the building. 

Even much smaller places than these 
find a clubhouse a necessity. Here is 
a Michigan town—Mattawan—of only 
three hundred people. where the Sun- 
shine Club, with dues of only $1 a year 
has built a library and clubhouse—and 


—talk about thrift—their dues, to- 
gether with funds from the entertain- 
ments they give, keep up the park, 
library and buy new books. They do 
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Woman’s City Club, Washington, D. C. 


not print a year hook as “we use the 
money it would cost in more necessary 
ways. With $300 in their treasury. 
supplemented by a friendly loan. and 
work donated hy the hushands of the 
club members. the work of building was 
started and in four years the house was 
entirely paid for. 

The Woman's Club of Sylvester. 
Louisiana. began their clubhouse fund 
with money made from a baseball game. 
and at its last meeting this spring each 
woman was given twenty-five cents out 
of the club treasury and told to invest 
it during the summer and bring it back 
with its profits in the fall. The 
Woman’s Club, of Cuthbert, Georgia, se- 
cured for their city a Carnegie Library 
in which they housed their club. 

The Twentieth Century Club of 
Smyrna, Delaware. has paid for its 
clubhouse in ten years. largely by hold- 
ing a country fair every year on the 
2nd. 3rd, and 4th of July. 

Clubhouses range in size from the 
smaller buildings just described. cost- 
ing a few thousands of dollars. to the 


large clubs of the big cities, like the 
Women’s City Club of New York, which 
is housed in a building which 
$160.000 and the Women’s City Club 
of Cleveland, which expects to move in 
October into its new building which 
has cost $175,000. And the methods of 
financing these buildings run all the 
way from cake, candy and apron sales, 
home talent dramatic entertainments 
and minstrel shows to the most approved 
modern financing. 

When stock is sold. or bonds issued, 
they are usually in small units because 
women in general have not the control 
of a great deal of money. Five dollar 
bonds are not uncommon. This 
the plan on which the Denver Woman's 
Club was financed some years 
when its building, which cost $56,000 
and is now valued at $85.000. was first 
built. A sinking fund was created into 
which went a quarter of the entire in- 
come of the club. The third floor was 
made _ into rooms and_ studios, 
which now bring in an income of about 
$8.000 a year. Some time the 
bonds were called in and a mortgage 
placed on the building which has been 
so nearly paid off that the club expects 
to have the satisfaction of burning it 
before very long. 

The Worcester Woman's Club which. 
with a thousand members and five hun- 
dred and fifty names on a waiting list. 
claims to be the largest woman's club 
in Massachusetts outside of Boston. has 
a clubhouse which cost $85.000. This 
was financed by organizing a Woman's 
Club House Corporation which sold 
stock at $25 a share. In addition. a 
mortgage of $30,000 was placed on the 
building. Every known device 
used to raise money and the mortgage 
was gradually paid off, being finally 
burned in 1912. after a week’s carnival. 
when $5.900 was raised and the last 
payment made. The stock which had 
been sold was also presented to the club. 
which now owns its building clear and 
has the advantage of being tax exempt. 
The club is forty-two years old. 

The Brooklyn Woman's Club is also 
one of the oldest in the country. being 
organized in 1889. In 1913 it pur- 
chased a handsome building admirably 
located and formerly owned by Gen- 
eral Barnum. Bonds issued to 
mature in 1933, of which 50 per cent 
have already been recalled: the mort- 
gage placed on the building has also 
been reduced. 

The Westchester Woman’s Club. Mt. 
Vernon, New York. is proud of its 
record of having paid all its expenses 
through dues and rentals. made all re- 
pairs and put away $2,000 to apply on 
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its mortgage. It has an original plan 
for meeting its indebtedness. Its club- 
house cost $68,000. Bonds totalling 
$8,300 fall due in 1924. Each one of 
its four hundred and forty-two mem- 
bers is pledged to save or earn $15 a 
year for each of the three years, 1921- 
*29.°23 to cover this. The first year, 
$3,000 was paid in by members. 
Westchester women are also proud of 
the fact that their auditorium is at the 
disposal of the community on all occa- 
sions. The well-chaperoned community 
dances which they give are especially 
popular. 

The financial history of the Nine- 
teenth Century Club of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, is an interesting one. “ After 
living in rented quarters for ten years, 
in 1900 the Club purchased a handsome 
old residence which was renovated and 
furnished. The purchase price was 
$12.500. The day after the deal was 
closed, the President borrowed $16,000 
on the property, paid the purchase 
price and used the remainder for fur- 
nishing. By lectures, recitals and vari- 
ous endeavors, the indebtedness was paid 
off and in 1909 the building was re- 
modelled, and a bonded indebtedness of 
$49,000 assumed. The first floor was 
kept as originally built, to preserve a 
fine type of the ante-bellum home of 
the South, with its beautiful marble 
mantels, high arched doorways, and 
fourteen foot ceilings. An auditorium 
with stage and dressing rooms, and a 


kitchen were added. On the second 
and third floors, six housekeeping 


apartments were built. 

“Last year a tile-lined swimming pool, 
thirty by sixty feet, with modern filter, 
ultra-violet ray. vacuum cleaner and an 
abundance of lockers and shower 
rooms, was built at a cost of $230,000. 
Rentals from the apartments, the ball 
room and swimming pool are a source 
of revenue. The* property was valued 
at $100,000 before the swimming poo: 
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The Westchester Woman’s Club of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





was added. The present entire indebt- 
edness is about $37,000.” Certainly this 
record is a credit to the economy and 
financial ability of these women direc- 
tors of the South. 

Big finance, involving good-sized fig- 
ures, would be expected of the Women’s 
City. Club of New York and the pur- 
chase of a large handsome city house 
located near the central shopping dis- 
trict was made in June, 1920. An ini- 
tial payment of $10,000 was made from 
the club funds. A first mortgage at 
514 per cent was placed with a bank 
and a second mortgage of $50,000 was 
taken by club members in 6 per cent 
bonds in amounts of $50, $100, $500 
and $1,000. 

The Cleveland Women’s City Club 
has surpassed this record. They have 
just sold $182,350 worth of 6 per cent 
serial bonds to their own members. 
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Having outgrown their quarters and 
with a large waiting list, they entered 
on a venture in real estate. This is the 
erection of a large two-story building 
centrally located, which contains on the 
ground floor six shops, a lounge forty 
by sixty feet and an Assembly Hall, 
which they claim will be the largest 
auditorium possessed by any woman’s 
club in the country. On the second 
floor is a restaurant and cafeteria— 
also private dining rooms. Since their 
first organizing, six years ago, this club 
has a record of successful financing of 
which they may well be proud. They 
began on a borrowed fund of $18,000. 
This debt had been paid and the club 
with its investments had a total surplus 
of over $34,000 when it started the new 
building venture. A new stock com- 
pany was organized with an authorized 
bond issue of $250,000—$175,000 to be 
sold to meet the estimated cost of the 
new building and $75,000 to be held in 
reserve. 

Two hundred women, in_ twenty 
teams of ten women each, were coached 
under twenty team captains in modern 
methods of bond salesmanship and sold 
a grand total of $182,350 worth of 
bonds. The club expects to move into 
its new home in October, when it will 
increase its membership to six thousand. 
As a sample of its financial thrift, the 
last auditors’ report shows a profit dur- 
ing the year in short term investments 
of $3,593.93. During the year it had a 
turn-over of $142,000—$54,700 from 
memberships and $83,900 from restau- 
rant receipts. 

Cooperative effort among clubs in 
owning a clubhouse, is not uncommon. 
In Augusta, Georgia, six clubs of the 
City Federation, including the Teachers’ 
Club, have joint ownership in a $9,000 
clubhouse. Each club is assessed $1 

(Continued on page 16) 
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World Relations 


At the Institute of Politics 


F INSTITUTES, like sermons, had 
texts, no more appropriate. one 
could be found for the Institute of 

Politics than that offered by Lionel Cur- 
tis in his last address at Williamstown. 

“ States grow,” he said, “ by the force 
of man’s devotion to man.” 

An owner of a hardware store in a 
small town in central New York, motor- 
ing through Williamstown, wants to 
know what it’s all about. Does it con- 
cern him and his wife? Probably not, 
he decides. An institute of politics 
that concerns itself with international 
affairs will be for professors and lec- 
turers and wretched men whose busi- 
ness is dependent on the fluctuations of 
foreign exchange. Despite everything 
—the deprivations, the Liberty Loans, 
the fact that his son was called to the 
colors, the aftermath of business de- 
pression——this war did not succeed in 
wrecking the happiness or comfort of 
his family. Sometimes he thinks about 
this. Sometimes he is aware of an un- 
easy feeling that the war was only one 
terrible phase of a world disturbance 
that is not yet done; that if for the mo- 
ment he is dry and safe, the great cur- 
rent is bound to rise and sweep him out 
again into its flood—or if not him, his 
son or his son’s son. In some such 
spirit as this he may decide to attend 
a lecture. 

If the motorist from New York should 
chance to hear the illuminating assem- 
blage of facts that constitutes any one 
of the lectures of Dr. Josef Redlich, of 
Austria, he will find the present state of 
the human race a little more compre- 
hensible, and he will probably look to 
the press for Dr. Redlich’s conclusions. 

Concerning the present state of 
Europe, Dr. Redlich is not optimistic. 
He feels that irreparable damage has 
been done since the war through delay 
and inaction, and he fears revolution in 
countries deprived of the stimulus of 
hope and suffering the abnormalities of 
changing governments and debased cur- 
rency. Asked about the condition of 
Vienna, he answered that Vienna was in 
a state of “hilarious pessimism.” This 
is not a flippancy. It bears a message to 
thoughtful minds. It is related to a 
story that was told at one of the round 
tables where Germany was being dis- 
cussed. A man who had lately returned 
from that country told of a woman he 
had talked to—a woman in charge of 
the girls in a large industrial concern. 

“T used to argue with them about 
saving and urge them to start bank ac- 
counts,” she said, “ but now when some 
girl saves up some extra money. I tell 
her to go and buy silk stockings.” An- 
other speaker explained the apparent 
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stimulus of trade in Germany by relat- 
ing how one man had exchanged all his 
money for thousands of electric bulbs. 
He knew their value to be more stable 
than the currency of his government. 
These are the conditions that failing of 
speedy remedy will surely undermine 
the foundations of the state and of in- 
dividual character. 

The human side of the problem is 
uppermost too when M. Raymond Re- 
couly speaks of the reasonable fears of 
the Frenchman that result in the tardy 
demobilization of their war machinery. 
France has spent 93 billions of francs 
borrowed from her own people for re- 
construction and the work of reconstruc- 
tion is barely one third done. She has 
reached her limit. Without reparations 
or an international loan reconstruction 
must stop. If reconstruction is stopped, 
the situation will be tragic. With a ma- 
jority of farms still unproductive and a 
majority of factories still unrepaired. 
the French people bear a staggering tax- 
rate. They insist on reparations as the 
only way to save them from bankruptcy. 

The only alternative to immediate 
payment of reparations that M. Recouly 
can see is that by the co-operation of 
the United States a scheme may he 
found to support an international loan 
to tide over the period until Germany 
eaii pay. 

Until Germany can pay! And what 
Germany can pay! Around these two 
sentences labors the earnest thought of 
the conference. According to Mr. Paul 
Cravath, students of the situation agree 
that Germany’s ability to pay will in 
the end depend upon the excess of her 
exports over her imports. If this is 
true it means that the trade of the world 
and especially the trade of the United 
States must be disturbed, and the ques- 
tion turns from “ what can Germany 
pay?” to “what can we afford to let 
Germany pay?” With this light on the 
question. it may not be difficult for even 
the smallest tradesman in the United 
States to decide that a policy of isola- 
tion will not long be tenable. 

What should be the attitude of the 
United States? A great many Ameri- 
cans have given up asking this question, 
despairing of an answer. But here at 
the Institute it is asked—and answered. 

““We must make people understand 
that we have more to gain than the other 
people of the world by the stabiliza- 
tion of Europe,” says Mr. Cravath, and 
adds: *“* We hear a great deal about our 
freedom from responsibility so long as 
European houses are not put in order. 
But their reforms cannot be accomp- 
lished except as part of a comprehensive 
program and with our participation.” 


The value to civilization of our can- 
cellation of war debts is variously esti- 
mated. One point of view is sensibly 
aware that public opinion in this coun- 
try is for a steady decrease of arma- 
ments and holds that we must keep our 
debts as a precious trust until a certain 
standard of disarmament is guaranteed 
in Europe. Speakers and leaders are in 
accord about the advisability of fund- 
ing the debts or making arrangements to 
carry them over a long period of years. 

The necessity for a comprehensive 
program in which the United States 
shall have a part seems to be a matter 
of general acceptance by members of 
the Institute. That does not imply a 
unanimity of opinion in favor of the 
League of Nations—many oppose it. 

Philip Kerr’s first speech was a sol 
emn and earnest warning — a warning 
to those of us who are tempted to be- 
lieve that resolutions and processions 
and gifts can do the work that hard, 
straight thinking must do. He warns of 
sentiment, but I am glad to think that 
through our emotions we may have pro- 
eressed in the right direction. We have 
proved that we cannot let millions of 
babies die and children’ starve in 
Europe. We have only yet to learn that 
we cannot allow the conditions to con- 
tinue that make for starvation and 
misery. And further, we must learn 
how to prevent the inhumanity of wars, 
and their aftermath of degradation. 

The hope which Mr. Lionel Curtis 
gave us was that the basic problem of 
the world—bringing Europe, Asia and 
Africa into some stable relationship 
with each other—might be solved by the 
principle of the commonwealth. He be- 
lieves that by the tie of citizen to state, 
individual character and mind are de- 
veloped. Further, that a sta‘e grows 
proportionately with the force of man’s 
devotion to man. To apply this prin- 
ciple, the best thought of the world is 
needed. We agree with him that wis- 
dom can come only from contact with 
facts: that this generation in all the war- 
bound by their 





ring countries is 
preciously gained wisdom to give their 
best energies to the solution of the 
problem. We cannot—fortunately— 
pass on to succeeding generations our 
realization of the horrors of war. So 
the responsibility remains with us. And 
the answer to the predominant ques- 
tions of this Institute 
would seem to be dedication to the task 
of enlisting the thoucht of the world, 
without prejudice. until the way to avoid 
war is shown to future generations. We 
have power to hope because each of us 
in some measure is aware of “ the force 
of man’s devotion to man.” 


session of the 
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THE Woman CITIZEN 


A Pioneer Leader of French Women 


669 WISH you would give the women 

of America a message from me. 

Tell them how I have admired 
them and how I have watched them 
work out their women’s problems (we 
haven’t suffrage yet); tell them what an 
inspiration they have been to us French 
women who have in many cases a long 
way to go to catch up to them and most 
of all tell them how we reverenced their 
courage when they sent their sons to 
fight for liberty on French soil—those 
strong, straight, clean youths who so 
surely helped to win the war.” 

So spoke Madame Jules Siegfried, the 
President of the Council of French 
Women, as I was bidding farewell to 
her in her home in Havre a few months 
ago, after saying that | wanted the priv- 
ilege of telling the American women 
about her. On May 28, she died, leav- 
ing an incomparable record behind her. 

In 1848, when Julie Puaux was born 
her father was pastor of a Protestant 
parish in a small village in Normandy 
called Luneray. Life in a country parish 
in those days was very like that in our 
small New England towns, and she ac- 
quired early a taste for simple things. 
Later, when she became the wife of a 
rich man, her early training made her 
sympathetic with those in more modest 
circumstances. 

At the time of his marriage to Julie 
Puaux, Jules Siegfried was a cotton mer- 
chant at Havre and it was there that 
they lived through the terrific period of 
the war of 1870, working night and day 
to help the refugees and the poor, while 
grieving over the loss to Germany of Al- 
sace, Mr. Siegfried’s native land. 

The young wife adapted herself eas- 
ily to the ever-changing conditions of her 
life and when her husband was made 
deputy in 1886, which necessitated their 
living in Paris most of the year, she 
took the lead in all matters pertaining 
to the amelioration of the conditions sur- 
rounding women, children, and or- 
phans. At this time she was often called 
upon to speak in public, which took 
great courage, as it simply was not done 
in those days. She also undertook a 
survey of the state of prostitution in 
France, a subject hardly any woman had 
dared to approach up to that time. 

She was one of the founders of the 
Conseil National des Femmes Francaises 
a federation of all the organizations 
dealing with women’s activities, which 
even before the war occupied a place 
of great importance in the International 
Congress of Women. During the war 
many sections were added to deal with 
refugees, munition workers, orphans 
and widows, and Madame Sieefried was 
President until her death. After the ar- 
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mistice a number of them grouped them- 
selves with representatives from the Al- 
lied countries and submitted certain defi- 
nite propositions dealing with distinctly 
feminine questions to the Peace Confer- 
ence at Versailles. 

Four sons came to Madame Siegfried 
and when war was declared she saw 
three of them leave for the front and a 





Madame Julie Siegfried. 


grandson. Her invincible courage, self- 
abnegation and never faltering belief in 
victory are qualities one is proud to 
concede as the glory forever of French- 
women. 

At the outbreak of hostilities she was 
in their summer home at Havre, and at 
once took part in the tremendous task 
of caring for the Belgian refugees, who 
together with their government sought 
an asylum there. She interested herself 
particularly in the young soldiers of the 
foreign armies that came to fight on 
French soil, giving much of her time to 
the forming of the French Homes’ So- 
ciety, an organization whose main pur- 
pose was the welcoming of our own 
doughboys into private homes all over 
France. 

On a certain day in April, 1917, she 
was just leaving her house to go to the 
Sorbonne to address a patriotic meeting, 
when she was called to the telephone. It 
was one of her sons speaking, the son 
who was then attached to the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. With bated 
breath he told her the great news, the 
United States had declared war on Ger- 
many. Paris would know it only at 5 
o'clock. It was then 3. 

Transfigured by a new hope Madame 
Siegfried went on to the Sorbonne, and 
when her turn came to speak, she began: 


“You have all come here today to 
hear each one of the speakers tell you 
how brave we must be—that even with 
the Boche nearing the Marne it is only 
by the proper morale that we can hope 
to win. They have all told you to cling 
to hope, but I have come to tell you that 
your hopes are now based on a certainty. 
For three and a half years we have been 
fighting against great odds, and though 
we have never doubted the final outcome 
we have all had moments of discourage- 
ment. Now we know we are going to 
win.” 

She went on elaborating her theme 
until she had finally aroused ihe curi- 
osity of her audience to an almost audi- 
ble pitch of excitement, then said: “I am 
going to give you some advance inform- 
ation. Paris is to hear this at 5 o’clock. 
The United States has declared war on 
Germany.” 

With one accord the audience leaped 
to its feet, many jumping on the seats, 
cheering and waving their arms, and 
crying out * Vive l’Amérique.” 

A few days before the armistice, Ma- 
dame Siegfried learned of the death of 
her youngest son at Salonika. One can 
hardly measure the shock of this sor- 
row—after seeing him come through 
safe and sound from four different 
fronts—at the moment when she was be- 
ginning to feel the lifting of the great 
weight of four years of anxiety. 

One gained the impression, when 
meeting her, of a radiant personality 
combining forcefulness with understand- 
ing and sympathy. In spite of her dig- 
nity she was ever unbending and her 
manner inspired confidence and trust. 
With these other qualities she possessed 
a keen sense of humor. She had an un- 
usual gift of oratory, real power to 
arouse people, and in a very deep sense 
was an inspirer and “ awakener.” 

One sees her this last year at seventy- 
five years of age, wearing the little rib- 
bon of the Legion of Honor, still the 
center and leader of the Conseil des Fem- 
mes de France, and one to whom France 
turned for aid in any new project for 
the good of humanity. 

Not long before her death she said to 
me: “ Is it not splendid that we have out- 
grown the use in the last few years of 
the three words, charity, tolerance, and 
feminism? We have replaced charity 
with people’s rights, tolerance with mu- 
tual understanding, and feminism with 
equality of all people.” 


This sums up the philosophy of 
Julie Siegfried, the simple puritan 


daughter of France who dedicated her 
life to the service of womankind far in 
advance of her generation. 
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The Woman with the Silver Pass 


T sounds like the translation of an 
Indian name—the woman with the 
silver pass—but Mrs. Leonora 

Micklethwaite Bayly is a convent-bred 
English girl from Yorkshire, and the 
silver pass enabled her to ride free on 
every means of public locomotion in 
London and on all the railroads of 
Great Britain. Nor was it bestowed 
by some kind fairy as a means of joy- 
riding. It was the natural accompani- 
ment of Mrs. Bayly’s appointment as 
secretary of the Finance Committee of 
the Underground Electric Railway Com- 
pany of London—a company which 
controls all forms of locomotion within 
ihe city of London and its suburbs and 
transports over three million people 
daily—and Mrs. Bayly was the first 
woman in England to hold such a post 
and to draw with it a man’s salary. 

At first the charm was by no means 
an “open sesame,” because it worked 
two ways. The holder of a silver pass 
traveled “ first” or “ second ” class ac- 
cording to the amount of salary re- 
ceived and English conductors found 
it hard to believe that a woman could 
be entitled to any pass, much less one 
with a salary attached permitting her 
to travel first class. Also high officials 
are usually men of such wealth that 
they do not use public conveyances. 

But we must go back to the begin- 
ning of Mrs. Bayly’s career. 

Arriving in London at the age of 
eighteen, Leonora Yorke, daughter of 
a provincial railway divisional super- 
intendent, first took a course in stenog- 
raphy, occupying her spare time with 
a children’s page on a provincial news- 
paper under the pen name of Leo 
Thwaite). Securing her first position 
in the office of the Underground Elec- 
tric Railways Company, which was then 
beginning electrification of its system 
under the big traction magnate Charles 
Yerkes, Miss Yorke was soon advanced 
to be his private secretary and held this 
position until his death two and a half 
years later. Her capabilities were by 
that time so fully recognized that she 
was made assistant to the Secretary of 
the Company. a man skeptical with re- 
gard to women’s work, and it was two 
years before he admitted openly that 
she was holding down her job as well 
as a man. 

But a day’s work in an office was not 
enough to satisfy Leonora Yorke. 
Shortly after her advancement to be Mr. 
Yerkes’s secretary. she became Mrs. 
Bayly and combined home and office du- 
ties with no loss of equanimity. Three 
years later when her husband died she 
turned again to writing to occupy her 
empty evenings. Also, in partnership 
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with another girl. she opened an office, 
translating books into and out of Eng- 
lish. These books were published by 
the Oxford University Press and so well 
was the girls’ office handled that one of 
the Press officers remarked that “ Mick- 
lethwaite and Partner ” were two of the 
most businesslike young men in the pro- 
fession and he'd like sometime to make 
their acquaintance. 

In addition to these divers interests. 
special supplement work for the London 
Times kept Mrs. Bayly informed on Far 
Eastern affairs and she was put in touch 
with a high Chinese official of Mukden. 
Manchuria, for whom she conducted a 
press-clipping bureau. 

Then in 1911 the Underground Rail- 
ways wanted confidential information 
on the Japanese census and other trade 
statistics and sent Mrs. Bayly to Japan 
to get it. Just as she was ready to 
return home she was granted a three 
months’ leave of absence. which she 
prolonged into nine. resigning her posi- 
tion with the Underground Railways 
and spending the time in Canada gath- 
ering material for a book she later pub- 
lished in Alberta. Finally arriving in 
England she was surprised to find that 
her post with the Underground Rail- 
ways was still open and that she was 


expected to resume it immediately. 


Mrs. Hackney’s story of this interest- 
ing Englishwoman, Mrs. Bayly. is soon 
to be followed by an article on Cana- 
dian women and their institutes by Mrs. 
Bayly herself, under her pen name of 
Leo Thwaite. 
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Mrs. Leonora Micklethwaite Bayly. 


This she refused to do and was given 
a three months’ extension, but simul- 
taneously was recalled to the office by 
the sudden illness of the managing di- 
rector and secretary, whose duties she 
assumed without assistance for three 
months. 

A year later, her capabilities were 
officially recognized by her appointment 
as Secretary of the Finance Committee. 
entitling her to the honored ~ silver 
pass” when the company voted her a 
man’s salary. This position she held 
for three years when the outbreak of 
the war sent her into a new branch of 
work in the Underground Railways. 
The company put her in charge of the 
T. O. T.. or the Train, Omnibus and 
Tram Mutual Aid Society, which looked 
after the families of their employees 
who had gone to fight. Within the 
first two months of the war the T. O. T. 
aided over twelve thousand persons. 
But the strain was too much and. as 
Vrs. Bavly expresses it. “went 
phut” and had to spend three months 
in a sanitarium. 

On her recovery Mrs. Bayly was first 
sent to France in charge of the Under- 
eround Railways Y. M. C. A. hut and 
then back to London to organize the 
home office. Next came the organiza- 
tion of a munitions plant in Oxford. 
where. with women taking the place ot 
the men who had gone to fight, the mu- 
nitions output was kept up to fifty tons 
a day. She also became a member of 
the celebrated Women’s Patrol, doing 
patrol work in a camp of sixty thou- 
sand men two nights in every week. 

After her war activities Mrs. Bayly 
came to this country for a much needed 
rest—if revising a book and speaking 
at industrial conventions can be called 
rest. Her comments, not criticisms—for 
Mrs. Bayly finds too much that is admir- 
able here to criticise—on the industrial 
situation in this country are especially 
valuable. She thinks that the work is 
done too much from above down—that 
is. a personnel officer is too much of an 
executive ever to understand the work- 
er’s point of view—and she quotes an 
experience she had when managirg the 
munitions plant. The girls had refused 
to comply with the owner’s order to 
wear overalls. Mrs. Bayly was the first 
to don them, and within a month all the 
girls had followed her example. 

She considers also that welfare work 
is talked of and not practised. She 
illustrated this opinion by mentioning 
2 plant where the executives had opened 
a large and expensively equipped rest 
room for their women employees and 
at the same time had cut down the 
luncheon period to half an hour. 


she 
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Editorially Speaking 





Gloves 
HE Congress is engaged in the annually recurring debate 
upon the tariff. Like the poor, the tariff is always with 
us. Every country in the world is just now obligated to 
wring from the pockets of its citizens all the money it can. 
That is one of the effects of war. The favorite American way 
is to get as much as possible from customs duties. 

The other day a long and sharp debate took place on the 
subject of gloves—cotton gloves, and the particular point un- 
der discussion was whether the duty should be lowered from 
119 per cent where the Committee had fixed it, to 75 per cent. 
The debate might have been lifted out of the Congressional 
Record of ten years ago when the last big tariff bill was under 
discussion. The Republicans told of armies of starving un- 
employed which would result from a low tariff. The Demo- 
crats pitied the poor who would have to pay an impossible 
price for-their gloves. Neither Republicans nor Democrats 
mentioned, and probably because they did not know, that an 
element has entered the glove situation not there ten years ago. 

With the coming of the war, the importation of German 
gloves ceased, and that of French gloves was greatly dimin- 
ished. Kid gloves that had sold for $1 a pair went up to $2 
and those that had sold at $1.50 went up to $3 or higher. 
Long gloves, shoulder length, which had sold for $3 went up 
to $10 or $25. Two things resulted, one the advent of cotton 
gloves, smartly cut, well made; and the woman who wanted a 
pair of kid gloves at $1 or $1.25 found that for that price she 
could buy no kid gloves, but that she could get a pair of good 
looking cotton gloves at $1.25 or $1.75. She bought them, 
wore them with satisfaction, saw other women wearing them, 
washed them and ceased to like them. They shrank, faded, 
thickened and grew unshapely—and so she wore no gloves at 
all—and the second result of the high cost of gloves appeared. 
Women began going on the street, to matinées and even eve- 
ning theaters with hands ungloved. During the war it was 
“ good form ” to show economies, but so far as gloves are con- 
cerned women found bare hands more than an economy, they 
were convenient. It was easier to open a program, pick up a 
pin, take off and put on a hat and get on a street car with un- 
gloved hands. To be sure hands got soiled, although no more 
so than gloves had, and hands had the advantage of washing 
without shrinking. 

The high cost of gloves broke the “corner” as it were. 
Even among the rich and fashionable, gloves at informal 
dinner parties ceased to be an essential part of correct costum- 
ing. The rich probably still buy nearly the same number of 
gloves as before the war. They can afford them at any price, 
but they do not buy cotton gloves. The poor never did wear 
gloves because they could not pay for them. Between these 
extremes, the middle class, graded financially from the stenog- 
raphers, clerks and office workers, with from $5 to $50 per 
week, up to the women with a few thousands of dollars’ annual 
income, compose an enormous majority of the woman popu- 
lation. They do not wear gloves as they did before the war. 
Ask the first ten or twenty women you meet how many pairs 
of gloves per year they wore in 1914 and how many in 1921. 
The high cost of gloves caused the difference but the conve- 
nience of ungloved hands has and will maintain the difference. 
There is only one thing that would contribute to the return 
of the former custom, and that is good looking cheap gloves— 
which are not made of cotton. 

There are cotton gloves for workers, waiters, gardeners, 
drivers, which create a market, but in the long run a tariff 
which virtually prohibits importation of cotton gloves tends 
to diminish rather than extend the number of consumers. 
Women at least are in the mood to boycott gloves, and with- 


? 


out intention are already doing it. They could not comfort- 
ably boycott shoes nor warm clothing of wool nor cool cloth- 
ing of cotton, but gloves are for most seasons a superfluity. 
The fashion mandates from Paris find docile followers here, 
as in France, among the rich and the unmentionable. Among 
other classes American women have manifested much inde- 
pendence. They effectually checked the Parisian intention of 
putting women in hoops, in bustles and of taking them out of 
shirt waists. There is more reason for independence concern- 
ing any dictum of glove wearing. An ugly hand is not concealed 
in gloves, but a pretty hand is. Women with good-looking 
hands, neatly manicured nails, or attractive rings will set the 
fashion, and there it will remain at least until glove prices 
come down, Republicans and Democrats, manufacturers and 
union glovers, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Verily there are things still unknown in your tariff philos- 
ophy, Mr. Congressman.—CarriE CHAPMAN CatTrT. 


Senate Humor 
T that august body, the United States Senate. is going to be 


the future governing power of the United States, as the 

author of “Behind the Mirrors” believes, it would do 
well to acquire a little sense of humor to save it from its own 
absurdities. For the conduct of its business it has some ex- 
traordinary expedients. As a small example, no senator 
may be called by his name on the floor of the Senate, but is 
always referred to as “the Senator from Nevada,” or as 
“my esteemed colleague,” etc,. and to make intelligent read- 
ing the Congressional Record has to insert in parenthesis the 
name of the senator to whom reference is made. Even more 
absurd is the fiction which permits the Senate to banish time 
with one mighty gesture. The legislative day of Thursday, 
April 20, lasted until seven minutes of three on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, August 2—three and a half months instead 
of the old reliable 24 hours! 

The beginning of a legislative day is marked with prayer 
by the Chaplain, so that for the ninety sessions comprising 
the legislative day of April 20, the Senate went without 
prayer and the Chaplain had a vacation. The way a legis- 
lative day is prevented from coming to an end is by taking 
a recess instead of adjourning, and for three and a half 
months the Senate did not adjourn. And the reason for the 
device? It was adopted in order that the tariff bill could 
be kept under consideration without fear of interruption. 
By unanimous consent the Senate recessed from day to day 
that it might keep to the one particular subject under dis- 
cussion. and to prevent senators from talking about some- 
thing else. Hence on April 21 and on every day following, 
when the Senate was in session, until August 2. the Senate 
was still at work on the legislative day of April 20; and the 
reason the day came to an end was not because the tariff 
discussion was finished, but out of respect to the memory of 
Senator Crow of Pennsylvania. And on August 3 the Senate 
began again with the tariff and were still working on the 
legislative day of August 3 until the bill came to a vote on 
the 19th. 


Harnessing the Wind 
ee coal strike stimulates the effort to find other 


sources of heat and power. 

There is a farmer’s wife who has an ample supply of 
electric light, an electric iron, washing-machine and toaster, 
and all the other electrical conveniences that help to make 
housework easy; yet she is not dependent for them upon coal, 
either directly or indirectly. The men on this farm use the 
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same power to turn the grindstone, milk the cows, run the 
cream-separator, etc., and all independently of coal. 

They have attached a windmill to a dynamo, which does 
the work and also charges storage batteries to be ready 
against a season of still weather. 

A growing number of farmers are using windmills to make 
their own electricity. The city woman lives in fear of losing 
her light and warmth during a coal shortage; but no greedy 
corporation has yet been able to monopolize the wind, and no 
windmill that is properly kept in repair ever goes on strike. 

May the number of domestic windmills keep on growing! 


—A.S.B. 


Compared With Last Year 


T IS a sign of progress that instead of the very small 
I group of women who last year attended the Institute of 
Politics at Williamstown, about one-third of the attend- 
ance this year is made up of women, and most of the large 
women’s colleges are represented. 

The aim of the conference is that the widest possible pub- 
licity should be given to the discussions, and the attendance 
at the round tables has purposely been limited to teachers, 
writers, lecturers and others who are in a position to dissem- 
inate the information they receive. 


Wanted—An Economic Tariff 
(’: of the very good friends of The Woman Citizen has 


written protesting that the magazine is democratic in 
its leaning, and gives as her reason for so thinking, that 
The Citizen is opposed to the excessive rates in the tariff bill. 

The Citizen, in common with many publications, believes 
that the tariff should not be a political issue. It is an ex- 
tremely complicated question. It offers too many tempta- 
tions. When left to partisan politicians to decide in all its 
manifold details, with untold millions of possible profit in 
the balance, it is inevitable that it should develop a bitter 
struggle of powerful interests fighting to get their share in 
return for their partisanship. 

The Republican principle of the tariff is that there should 
be a sufficient duty levied on a product to make up the differ- 
ence in the cost of production between foreign countries and 
the United States in order to keep up an American standard 
of living. What that difference is, is a matter for economic 
experts to determine after careful investigation. This is so 
much an accepted theory that both parties advocate a Tariff 
Commission, non-partisan in its membership, like the one 
which is in existence but which has not often been mentioned 
during the present tariff debate. Twenty-two hundred amend- 
ments were voted on in the Senate alone. The subject is so 
complicated that the average man in Congress cannot help 
but vote blindly and usually follows his party leaders. 

In spite of this it is apparent that the tariff no longer di- 
vides the two parties on strict political lines. The long debate 
in the Senate has been an unprecedented example of log roll- 
ing where party lines have often been obliterated. There has 
been a volume of opposition to many of the rates adopted, in 
influential Republican newspapers and from prominent Re- 
publican senators while Democratic senators have voted for 
some of the highest of them. 

The Citizen is convinced that Congress is mistaken if it be- 
lieves that the majority of the people of this country, either 
Republicans or Democrats, want a tariff with rates higher in 
many instances than ever before passed. Even the farmers. 
who are largely Republican and who at first were lured by 
the old panacea, are beginning to see that there is a deadly 
boomerang concealed in the bill. What are they going to do 
with their surplus crops? When a high tariff was popular 
the United States was a debtor nation and the tariff helped 
pay its foreign bills. Today, it is a creditor nation with two- 
thirds of the entire gold supply of the world in its treasury. 

A bumper crop is promised for this fall, far more than the 
country can consume. If good markets were assured for the 
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surplus, farmers could look forward to a happy prosperity. 
The people of Europe are still underfed if not actually starv- 
ing. They need our surplus food, but how can they pay for 
it? International trade must be paid for in goods or in gold. 
We already have a monopoly of the gold, and we are deliber- 
ately framing a tariff to close our markets to a barter of 
goods. Therefore the American farmer will have to be con- 
tent with a flooded American market, with prices that may not 
pay him the actual cost of producing his crop. 

The American manufacturer also produces more than the 
United States can consume. He has been able in the past to 
compete in the markets of the world. Today he sees his for- 
eign trade at the vanishing point. Exports to Europe during 
the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, were one billion dol- 
lars below what they were the previous year, and trade to 
South America declined more than a third. Does any one 
think that the increased duties of the new bill will tend to im- 
prove the situation? Certainly the average American con- 
sumer, groaning for years under the high cost of living, does 
not look forward with any pleasure to a further boost in the 
cost of nearly everything he buys. The American woman 
with a duty of 2.3 cents a pound on sugar, which is more than 
double the present rate, and with higher rates on practically 
everything she buys for her household or children, feels still 
more strongly about it. 

Signs are multiplying that the growing sentiment of this 
country toward the rest of the world is to live and let live. 
That there are some products which people believe we could 
afford to accept from other countries, that there are some in- 
fant industries which we are not willing to subsidize, that 
there are other industries which we would like to see content 
with a moderate bonus. The majority opinion in the United 
States is fair-minded. If a tariff rate is for the greatest good 
of the greatest number it will accept it; where it believes that 
it is a special tax for the profit of a privileged few it is 
against it—and that opposition is sure to grow and express 
itself in votes. 





The Prohibition Poll 
Tt outstanding result of the poll being taken by the 


Literary Digest on prohibition is the overwhelming 
opinion in favor of the 18th Amendment. Only about 
one in five of all those who have voted are in favor of its 
repeal. But sentiment in favor of modification of the Vol- 
stead Act, especially in the women’s poll, is so strong that 
it has aroused much comment. The poll is still far from com- 
plete and is all the more inconclusive, as strict enforcement 
of the Volstead Act is more popular in those states which so 
far have sent the smallest number of returns, than in the 
Eastern states from which the largest part of the present vote 
came. 
Meantime, what do Citizen readers think about it? 


Pledged by Ohio Women 


a x will tolerate no malice in party conflicts and go 
on record as utterly opposed to vituperation, slan- 
der and falsehood.” 

That is the pledge of Ohio women voters, made when the 
Ohio Suffrage Association transformed itself into the Ohio 
League of Women Voters in 1920, and Charlotte Boalt, of 
Norwalk, writes: “ This hatred of an old vicious method of 
campaigning is in the soul of woman but women 
should be cautioned against the insidious whisperings in 
their ears of the old serpent of partisan unscrupulousness; 
they need to remember that the old way of boosting a can- 
didate by vilifying his opponent is not a woman’s way.” 

Certainly it oughtn’t to be—nor. of course, a man’s either. 
Women have a chance to start right, and we have the assur- 
ance that anyhow the two women already nominated for the 
United States Senate will set a good example. Perhaps if 
women candidates consistently adopt the non-vilifying 
“ woman’s way,” men candidates who need it may feel the 
influence. 
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Women As Candidates 


By Mary Garrett Hay 
OMEN candidates for office at 


present loom large in the public 
eye. Some of them present such 
original planks in their platforms as to 
provoke much discussion in the press 
and to please many citizens who have 
long hoped that women would not slav- 
ishly follow men in politics but would 
do their own thinking and planning. 
More women are running for high office 
than ever before in the history of the 
country, several of them aspiring for 
United States senatorships and for the 
office of governor. Aroused by these 
facts the suggestion has been made that 
several organizations with strong fem- 
inistic tendencies combine forces to se- 
lect and push women candidates. 
While such a suggestion should be 
carefully considered from many stand- 
points before it is acted upon, there is 
no denying the fact that such a plan 
might help the present situation, for 
many women who have achieved office 
in this country have not realized the 
thinking woman’s idea of what a woman 
office holder ought to be. Women who 
are nominated and elected to office sim- 
ply because they or their male relatives 
have worked well for some _ political 
party are not acceptable to the best 
women voters. Nor are women who are 
unprogressive, narrow minded, behind- 
the-times on the woman question and af- 
flicted with strong prejudices that do not 
yield to common sense and justice. 
Women who bring to the work of a pub- 
lic office the pink-tea atmosphere, or 
who presume on their sex for privileges 
and advantages, cannot fail in the long 

















run to cast discredit on their sex; and 
are in consequence obnoxious to women, 
however charming they may seem to 
men. 

If the women who have devoted care- 
ful thought to the matter could be given 
the power to choose, there is no doubt 
that the educated, trained, experienced 
women would be urged to hold office 
and would be strongly supported. Such 
women ought to respond to a demand to 


serve the people and the country and 
probably would if given a chance. On 
the other hand they are often the women 
who are too modest to push themselves 
forward or to believe that their work 
would be of great value to the public. 
To compile lists of such women, to visit 
them quietly and urge them to respond 
to a call to public service, to present 
their names to party leaders and to show 
them that there is a demand for such 
types as candidates, might be a splendid 
service for the States. In the long run 
such a procedure, if successful, would 
affect the question of male candidates 
and might even work a revolution in the 
matter of selecting candidates for minor 
offices. It is a practical bit of work that 
women can do, that would arouse their 
enthusiasm and their zeal and_ that 
would do more to install honest and able 
candidates than thousands of earnest ar- 
ticles or moral talks. 

It is therefore, quite a pertinent ques- 
tion that we women ought to ask our- 
selves. Shall we permit matters to take 
their course, allowing women to be ele- 
vated to office who are selected by a 
party, a group of politicians, a number 
of admiring friends or simply by them- 
selves, without regard to their fitness for 
office or their influence on the future 
status of the woman candidate? Or shall 
we make a concerted effort to push for- 
ward the women who come up to high 
standards, who can be counted upon to 
render excellent service and who will 
make the annals of the woman office 
holder in this country something of 
which we may all be proud? 


The Needle’s Eye 


By Mary Gray Peck 

YOUNG relative is entering one 
A of the leading eastern women’s 

colleges, this fall. It is an occa- 
sion of solemn rejoicing for the entire 
family. For the last ten years we had 
been worrying about her ability to get 
in. The rest of the women of the family 
went to college in the good old days 
when the path thither was like the road 
to destruction, broad and easy for any- 
body to find. But nowadays it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a girl to get into certain 
well-known eastern colleges. 

The parents of the young prodigy 
who has covered us all with glory by 
passing incredible examinations regis- 
tered her, as they call it, for three differ- 
ent colleges when she was still in the 
eighth grade. You have to do this now- 
adays if you are determined that your 
child shall go to an eastern woman’s 
college. It costs a fee for every “ regis- 
tration,” but you are more hopeful of 


landing her somewhere. I would not 
have mentioned this had our young fam- 
ily hope not succeeded in matriculating 
in the college of her choice. Like di- 
vorce, it is a subject to be approached 
with care in general conversation. 

In addition to these registrations, you 
have to get a tutor or send your daughter 
to a Prep School in order that her young 
mind may be fed with the special brand 
of information required by these col- 
leges. When she is fully loaded by go- 


ing over all the examination questions 
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of the last six years with a coach, she 
says her prayers and takes the “ compre- 
hensives ” and incomprehensives, sauve 
qui peut, and if she is lucky, passes. If 
she is not lucky, she may not be told she 
has failed until August, meantime hav- 
ing hoped she could go to the school of 
her desires and painful - endeavor - to - 
reach. 

At this point I request all recent grad- 
uates of eastern women’s colleges, if 
there are any present, to cease reading 
this article. They will not like the rest 
of it. 

It seems to me that what you get out 
of these exclusive institutions of higher 
education does not demand the extra- 
ordinary preparatory agonies they im- 
pose. We all know why they keep boost- 
ing their entrance requirements. They 
have to limit their numbers, and it gives 
them an inward glow to say casuaily: 
“O yes, So-and-So failed to get in here 
and has gone to X, where I hear, she is 
doing satisfactory work.” 

Each college wants to get the best in- 
tellectual material available among as- 
pirants to admission, and they have 
agreed to take this means of doing so. 
What I object to is the kind of test set 
up as determining mental capacity. The 
examinations seem to me either memory 
tests or designed for a narrowly special 
preparatory course. Such a standard 
often shuts out the highest type of mind 
and explains why a college education 
plays so unimpressive a part in the ca- 
reers of the great figures of the world. 

The ever-lengthening list of require- 
ments, moreover, makes it increasingly 
difficult for girls of moderate means to 
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go to college. They can’t afford the tu- 
tor or Prep School. Our women’s col- 
leges are for the well-to-do and their 
preliminary demands set up a flaming 
sword against the poor at the gates. | 
am not saying that some poor girls do 
not get through by grace of scholarships 
and special funds for worthy applicants 
but only that the special preparation de- 
manded shuts out girls who can’t afford 
it and who could carry the college work 
perfectly well if they could get in. In 
effect, these entrance examinations are 
making higher education for women a 
favored class privilege. Organized La- 
bor has recognized the situation by a 
movement to found a Labor University. 
It was a healthy sign that Bryn Mawr 
felt misgiving about the widening chasm 
between her and the vast majority of the 
human race, when she opened a summer 
school for women in industry, last 
summer. 

If there is one thing we need more 
than another in this country, it is Higher 
Education and more of it. Anything 
that discourages women especially from 
trying to get it is deplorable, for they 
furnish most of the teachers in the pub- 
lic schools. If applicants to the leading 
collegiate institutions were admitted in 
order of priority, after passing adequate 
but not encyclopedic examinations, and 
the others were told they were shut out 
for lack of accommodations and teach- 
ers, which is the truth, perhaps there 
would be greater ease in carrying on 
these college “drives” to which the 
public is asked to contribute. Perhaps 
the increasing number of women who 
would like a college training and who 
couldn't get it because of lack of room 
in the colleges would lead to the open- 
ing of State Universities in the eastern 
states now lacking them, these universi- 
ties to be open to high school graduates 
as the final step in the public school 
system. 

As it is now, the women’s colleges of 
the east are making the path to higher 
education as straight and narrow as pos- 
sible. as discouraging to the general run 
of girls as scholastic ingenuity can de- 
vise. They are running away from the 
public schools, and our public school 
teachers are getting their training for the 
most part in the normal schools. This is 
not good for college, normal school or 
public school; but it is perhaps worst 
for the college which gets out of touch 
with the democracy in the midst of 
which it exists. 


To Eliminate War 


By FLORENCE GUERTIN TUTTLE 
OTWITHSTANDING the fact that 
the United States since the war 
has held itself more or less aloof 
from European reconstruction—claim- 
ing that economic participation might 
involve us in political entanglements; 
notwithstanding that we are not includ- 
ed in the first World Peace Pact, with 


fifty-one nations cooperating construc- 
tively at Geneva; the United States has 
nevertheless originated, since the Armi- 
stice, two unique plans that in time are 
sure to be considered fundamental to the 
elimination of war. 

One of these plans is the work of Mr. 
Edgar Park, himself a munitions maker. 

Briefly, Mr. Park’s plan aims to take 
the making of munitions, and all death- 
dealing agencies, out of private enter- 
prise and place them under international 
control. The idea, epitomized, is as fol- 
lows: 

Every nation desiring to participate to be 
represented in an International Committee; 

Each subscribing nation to agree to mak- 
ing the secret manufacture of munitions 
criminal and punishable; 

Ihe International Committee to select de- 
sirable localities for the development of 
munitions, these localities to become neutral 
territory ; 

The Committee to have power 
termine the design and quantity of muni- 
tions with budget to be submitted to the 
participating governments; 

The cost of operation to be met by ap- 
propriations from the participating govern- 
ments, each in proportion to its population; 

For the maintenance of law and order, 
each country to be allotted arms by the 
International Committee, guided by the 
estimates of the participants; 

In the event of war, munitions to be dis- 
tributed by the International Committee to 
the nations involved, in proportion to their 
percentage of interest in the International 


to de- 


plan. 

















It is hardly necessary to dwell upon 
the advantages of this plan, which has 
already met with distinguished endorse- 
ment. Every one who has studied the 
root causes of war, knows the public 
menace of the private manufacture of 
arms. Colossal profiteering, over-charg- 
ing of governments, manufactured war 
scares and inflamed competition in pil- 
ing up huge armaments, are all matters 
of history. International control is 
probably the only way to eradicate the 
evil of profiteering in arms which has 
gone on in every country, often under 
the guise of national defense. It is the 
one way to take the pay out of patriot- 
ism—that false patriotism that plays 
upon the most sacred of human emo- 
tions and cunningly barters dollars for 
death. 

Under Mr. Park’s plan, a nation wish- 
ing to make war would have to apply 
for a stated amount of munitions. So 
would the enemy nation. Each nation 
would know of the other’s capacity and 
equipment. It would be difficult to take 
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seriously such an opera-bouffe proceed- 
ing which would tend to make a joke of 
war. 

As American women are beginning to 
take a definite interest in world peace 
and America’s relation to it, it is certain 
that Mr. Park’s plan ultimately will 
challenge their attention. 

Like any other plan connected with 
disarmament, this one is valueless un- 
less all nations agree. Nations have 
much the same feeling as the Irishman 
who said that he would not drop his 
brick unless the other fellow first 
dropped his. No nation will relinquish 
the private manufacture of arms unless 
all the nations agree to do the same. 

The great difficulty of Mr Park’s 
plan seems to be that it lacks interna- 
tional machinery for obtaining such a 
general agreement. Tq call a separate 
conference at this stage of Europe’s un- 
precedented political chaos, to consider 
the control of munitions, would be an 
insuperable task. 

But supposing that it were possible- 
supposing that the world danger became 
so acute, the difficulty of balancing budg- 
ets with paper money, at the same time 
maintaining huge armaments, became so 
impossible that nations, big and little, 
were glad to grasp at this practical way 
out, the first difficulty would be the snag 
of private ownership. One can imagine 
old-time diplomats denouncing the plan 
as Socialistic, Communistic. The fact 
that in our modern crowded life we own 
many things collectively, that we eat, 
sleep and are amused collectively. would 
be overlooked. Governments are timid, 
and in these days of their wholesale 
overthrow, who can blame them? 

Mr. Park’s plan is practical. But un- 
less public opinion lines up and de- 
mands international supervision of the 
manufacture of munitions, nations and 
diplomats will but slowly be educated 
to this need. 

It is even problematical just how far 
the Commission on Disarmament of the 
League of Nations would foster this 
plan. Here, to be sure. we have the ma- 
chinery for the initiation of world agree- 
ments. Here also is a new instrument 
that should welcome any practical sug- 
gestion for world peace. Moreover, it 
is definitely committed by Article VIII 
of the Covenant to the consideration of 
the public control of the manufacture of 
arms. Yet, notwithstanding, it is not 
probable that the great Powers of the 
High Council—Great Britain, Franice, 
Italy and Japan—would voluntarily re- 
linquish their private control of the 
sinews of war. 

The one hope of putting over so radi- 
cal a plan as Mr. Park’s—no more radi- 
cal, however, than the unprecedented 
proposition of our Secretary of State to 
scrap millions of dollars’ worth of ships 
and suspend building for ten years— 
would be for America to inaugurate the 
movement. If we could again take the 
lead, standing for an international con- 
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trol of the manufacture of munitions as 
we so magnificently stood for the limita- 
tion of armament by international agree- 
ment, the other nations of the world 
would follow. For it must be remem- 
bered that in the eyes of the world, the 
United States is the greatest potential 
war-making state. Listen to Will Irwin 
in “ The Next War ”—“ We (the United 
States) have at this instant more muni- 
tions lying greased and ready in storage, 
than any other nation on earth. We have 
more manufacturing power for new mu- 
nitions than any other two nations.” 
Unless the United States showed its sin- 
cerity by first dropping its brick, sub- 
mitting to future international control 
of its manufacture, no commission or 
conference would assemble to consider 
the subject. 

The second American contribution to 
international peace is the outlawry of 
war itself, the suggestion of Mr. Salmon 
O. Levinson, already known to readers 
of the Woman Citizen, and seriously 
sponsored by the Committee on Interna- 
tional Cooperation of the League of 
Women Voters. 

In the past, Mr. Levinson claims, war 
has been legal. Even the Kaiser was vio- 
lating no known law by declaring war 
in 1914. Mr. Levinson’s plan would be 
to make war illegal and punishable in 
the world court. 

It is fallacious, he claims, to argue 
that the causes of things must first be 
removed before action against them is 
taken. The causes of duelling, for in- 
stance, were not removed before duel- 
ling was made illegal. War must be 
made a crime by international agree- 
ment, civilization must be put under the 
control of law and courts, and the causes 
will take care of themselves. 

Certainly war should be outlawed. 
Mass murder is no more moral than in- 
dividual murder. It should also be so 
recognized in a World Court. ~ 

Mr. Levinson’s plan, with all its inher- 
ent value, like Mr. Park’s idea, needs 
machinery for its accomplishment. It 
calls for two definite acts: the codifica- 
tion of international law by leading jur- 
ists of the world—a task that Mr. Levin- 
son estimates will consume from two to 
five years; and the establishment of a 
world court with power to judicially 
hear and determine all international 
controversies. 

Since the inception of this plan in 
1919, the world has progressed to the 
point of having established an Inter- 
national Court which opened for busi- 
ness this summer at The Hague. Fortu- 
nately for us, through the wisdom of 
Elihu Root, one of its architects, there is 
a clause inserted that will permit the 
United States to join this Court even 
though we are not members of the 
League. 

May we with propriety use the new 
world machinery? According to Mr. 
George W. Wickersham, the staunchest 
of Republicans, we not only may but 


must. In an article called “ America’s 
Next Step Abroad,” published in Our 
World, May, 1922, Mr. Wickersham 
says: “Action on that line (coopera- 
tion even without membership in the 
League) appears to me to be both 
practical and dignified. It would help 
forward the international ends in view. 
It would allow America to resume her 
place in helping with many problems 
where she has long played an honored 
roll. It would provide a solution for a 
problem which is becoming increasingly 
difficult for us and for all the world.” 

Fortunately, other Americans are tak- 
ing the same view and are availing them- 
selves of this ready-made machinery, 
which, with its concentration of time 
and effort, is too valuable to be long 
ignored. A notable example of this co- 
operation is the Rockefeller Foundation, 
which has recently appropriated $30,- 
000 for five years, and $60,000 for 
three years to uses of the International 
Health Department at Geneva. 

But whether we cooperate with Eu- 
rope through existing machinery, or 
whether we succeed in convening sepa- 
rate conferences, the point to rejoice 
over is that the United States, through 
two notable Americans, has made two 
contributions vital to the cause of world 
peace worthy of the support of all 
women. We say of women because with 
the commercial absorption of our men, 
it is doubtful if without the devotion of 
women, these plans can capture public 
opinion and attain the world prominence 
that they deserve. 

As in the campaign for disarmament, 
women became a part of the wave that 
gathered momentum until it rolled to 
the White House steps. submerging all 
other matters, so today, by advocating 
the control of the manufacture of muni- 
tions by an international committee and 
the outlawry of war by international 
agreement, women may again aid in cre- 
ating a sentiment so insistent that it will 
sweep to Washington and stimulate ac- 
tion. President Harding has often de- 
clared himself to be the servant of the 
people, existing to do their will. As 
women we must first know what our col- 
lective will is, then clearly and con- 
scientiously voice it. 

It is almost impossible to calculate 
the far-reaching results that would fol- 
low at this stage of the world’s disin- 
tegration if the United States would 
openly show interest in either of these 
great plans. By such a gesture she 
could at one stroke regain that lost lead- 
ership which made her spiritually treat 
in war; she could regain the confidence 
and friendship of other nations, that, 
through a peculiar chain of circum- 
stances, she was not able to retain in 
peace. 

To bring about this interest and co- 
operation should challenge the loyalty 
of every woman who not only loves her 
country, but is not, in consequence, de- 
barred from loving her race. 
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Club Financing 
(Continued from page 8) 


per member per year until the building 
is paid for. 

The Women’s Club House Association 
of Lansing, Michigan, owns one of the 
best and most complete clubhouses in 
the state and it is used by fifteen clubs. 
The Association was incorporated to 
take care of the property and manage 
it. It has a membership of about 600 
and the dues are $1 a year. 

One of the largest of such coopera- 
tive efforts is the Federation Building 
of the Detroit Clubs. which is used by 
one hundred and five clubs represent- 
ing about 12,000 women. Clubs num- 
bering twenty-five members or less are 
assessed $3 a year, over twenty-five 
members $5 a year, and individual 
memberships are $1 a year. 

The Detroit Federation does its work 
through eight departments—Child Wel- 
fare, Civics, Conservation, Home Eco- 
nomics, Education, Legislation, Fine 
Arts and Public Health. Once a month 
each of these departments meets at the 
same hour, then they all come together 
for luncheon. “The result,” writes 
Mrs. W. R. Alvord, editor of the De- 
troit Club Woman, “ is splendid civic 
work. The Child Welfare work has 
been outstanding, nearly $8,000 was 
spent from April 1, 1921 to April 1, 
1922 for milk in school. and of this 
amount the children paid in penny col- 
lections more than $5,000.” In the 
building are six fine club rooms of dif- 
ferent sizes including an auditorium ac- 
commodating 600, with a large stage 
and dressing rooms. 

Compared to men’s organizations the 
dues of women’s clubs are usually ex- 
tremely small. They vary from $1 or 
$2 a year in the smaller clubs. to $15 
yearly in the Brooklyn Woman’s Club, 
the Boston and Cleveland Women’s City 
Clubs, and $25 in the New York 
Women’s City Club. In the Women’s 
City Club of Chicago they vary from 
$3 to $10 a year, although there is no 
difference in the privileges the differ- 
ent memberships carry. The Worcester 
Woman’s Club has only $5 dues and $5 
initiation fee, the Denver Woman’s Club 
has yearly dues of $8, with an initiation 
fee of $5, the Westchester Woman’s Club 
has $13 a year dues. 

The Women’s City Club of New York 
has an initiation fee of $10 and a 
Founder’s initiation fee of $100: but 
initiation fees are not common in 
women’s clubs. 

With the heavy investments in money 
and even greater contributions of time 
and effort on the part of so many 
women, what do these clubs offer their 
members and what is their value to their 
communities ? 

The earlier clubs were organized for 
intellectual culture and philanthropy. 
They have often been the only means 
by which concerts, good lectures and 
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art loan exhibits have been brought 
within the reach of a town. Some of 
them still study famous books, operas 
and drama, and even produce plays. 
The Woman’s Club of Salida, Colorado, 
on July 8 celebrated the hundredth an- 
niversary of Shelley’s death. 

Some of the organizations do not hesi- 
tate to undertake large financial obliga- 
tions and employ the highest priced 
talent. 

Current Events classes have been and 
still are particularly popular. The New 
Century Club of Wilmington, Delaware. 
with 600 members and $8 yearly dues, 
for some time has been holding these 
classes every Tuesday morning in their 
handsome clubhouse with large attend- 
ance. 

At first the clubs usually shunned 
what they called politics, but it was 
inevitable that as they began to do 
things for their communities they should 
become entangled in local political af- 
fairs. The majority of recently estab- 
lished clubs are organized frankly for 
civic purposes. Even among the older 
clubs there were notable exceptions. 
The Denver Woman’s Club, organized 
in 1894, which has 350 members, has 
a fine list of accomplishments in civic 
work, including the first night school, 
the travelling library afterwards taken 
over by the state, the securing of the 
first Public Comfort Station for Women 
and the appointment of the first matron 
for the City Jail, besides being instru- 
mental in obtaining many of the 
splendid laws concerning women and 
those for the protection of children, for 
which Colorado is famous. The club 
is now engaged in launching a commu- 
nity theater. 

In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the Woman’s 
Club, organized in 1896, from the be- 
ginning worked courageously for civic 
welfare. Compulsory education, the 
juvenile court, a detention home for 
women, sanitary drinking fountains, 
early closing of stores, public play- 
grounds—all were backed by this club 
in its early days. It was also a pioneer 
in community nursing and financed the 
work until it was taken over by the 
Board of Education. This club has 
dues of $5 the first year and $3 a year 
succeeding. and now has 600 members. 

The Providence Plantations Club, 
which conducts a restaurant and has 
bedrooms, believes it is offering a great 
deal to its 2000 members for their $10 
a year dues. It says that it leaves to 
other organizations specially equipped. 
the subject of civics and citizenship, and 
is content to bring women of all kinds 
together “that they may reach a com- 
mon understanding.” Their member- 
ship “comes from factories, shops, of- 
fices. schools and universities, banks, 
hospitals and homes. Owners of busi- 
nesses and clerks belong alike.” 

The Town Club of St. Louis also 
claims to be a cross section of the 
women of the city. It was organized 


im 1913 by a hundred women, news- 
paper writers, artists, authors, business 
women, teachers, doctors, lawyers and 
home women because “ we should like 
to know each other,” in order that 
women “doing all things under the 
sun might learn to agree broadly and 
to differ generously.” 

As might be expected from such a 
group of women, their entertainments 
express much originality. A recent 
“ First Woman” luncheon was held 
for club members who had been ap- 
pointed or elected to positions never 
before held by women in Missouri. 
These included the chairman of the 
United States Employees Compensation 
Commission, a United States naturaliz- 
ation examiner. the chief inspector of 
the State Industrial Department. a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, an as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, an 
assistant circuit attorney and also prose- 
cuting attorney, an attorney in the Legal 
Aid Department. a building inspecter 
and a deputy sheriff. 

At their “ What I Am Doing” din- 
ner, fourteen women told, each in five 
minutes, about their work. Some of the 
subjects were ~ Prison Work in Mis- 
souri”; “Keeping Abreast of the 
Fashions” by a fashion editor; “ Wo- 
man’s Part in School Supervision” by 
a supervisor of primary grades. The 
winner of the $20,000 award for the 
best design for a monument to Mis- 
souri soldiers who served in France 
gave a talk; and speeches on “ House- 
keeping versus Business,” “ Business 
versus Housekeeping ” and “Concert Di- 
rection” were made, also talks by the 
three Presidents, Republican, Demo- 
cratic and Independent. of the League 
of Women Voters; a seventy-five year 
old woman spoke on “ My Latest Job.” 
—promoting a successful open forum. 

The Nineteenth Century Club of 
Memphis, Tennessee, believes that it 
does more for its 1364 members than 
any other club in the country. It has 
classes, weekly. semi-weekly or bi- 
weekly in French, Spanish, art, dramat- 
ic art, history, education in govern- 
ment, millinery, dress making, art of 
story telling, literature. poetry, mem- 
ory training, psychology. current topics, 
floor gymnasium. swimming, choral 
singing and lamp shade making. It 
gives the use of the swimming pool. on 
certain days and evenings, to children 
and husbands of members: it has eve- 
ning courses for business women. be- 
sides its regular departments which 
are free to members. There are no as- 
sessments and no fees. The dues of 
$12 a year cover every expense. 

Today most of the women’s clubs 
have civic departments or committees, 
and are factors to be reckoned with in 
the government of their communities. 
The story of this work is such a big 
one, particularly in relation to the 
Women’s City Clubs that it is reserved 
for a succeeding article. 
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The Book Shelf 


Lilia Chenoworth (Dutton, 1922), by 
Lee Wilson Dodd: Not “ just a story,” 
but people living a poignant fragment 
of their lives within the covers of a 
book. An excellent piece of American 
character creation. 

Robin (Stokes, 1922), by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett: Tragically lovely 
sequel to “Head of the House of 
Coombe.” Notable for its pure story- 
telling, fine emotion, and moving ro- 
mance. 

Japan and the United States, 1853- 
1921 (Houghton Mifflin, 1921), by Pay- 
son J. Treat: Simple, unbiased, and 
authoritative story of the relations be- 
tween the two countries during those 
seventy years. A valuable book for 
people who wish to understand both 
background and present situation. Its 
analysis of conditions to-day on the Pa- 
cific Coast is refreshingly fair and hon- 
est. A book to read, value, and refer to. 

—M. A. 

“I have just read with interest the an- 
nouncement of the new League Bulletin 
to be added to the CITIZEN. Congrat- 
ulations to all concerned. The new de- 
partment will be most welcome and will 
add much to the good work the CITI- 
ZEN is doing. It should go into every 
home in the country.” 


—E. V. DOBBS, Columbia, Mo. 


—_—_— — 
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How Is Your Tax Bill Made Up? 


HE Minnesota League of Women 


Voters shows the interested voter 
of that state that the State only 
takes 7.52 per cent. of the total 


tax, the township 8.71 per cent., the 
county 21.35 per cent., the city or vil- 
lage 28.33 per cent. and the school dis- 
trict 34.09 per cent. The slice going to 
the school is not too large, and the state 
takes very little in proportion to the 
whole. The best place for saving, and 
the place where undoubtedly the great- 
est waste exists is in the county. Watch 
your county commissioners and their 
budgets. 
Radio’s New Use 

ADIO is being put to an excellent 

use by the Virginia League of 
Women Voters who have inaugurated in 
Richmond a course on citizenship to be 
broadcasted by the Times Dispatch Ra- 
dio Station WBAZ every Thursday 
evening. So far as is known this is the 
first citizenship course to be given over 
the Radio and local leagues are asked 
o “listen in” wherever radio stations 
are installed. 


The Inquisitive Sex 
NFORMATION from candidates of 
all parties about their stand on pub- 
lic questions is being sought by women’s 
organizations. The Connecticut League 
of Women Voters has asked candidates 
for Congress their stand on eee rela- 


Windsor 
Beds 





“There seldom is a weary head 


tions, prohibition, a child labor amend- 
ment to the federal constitution, inde- 
pendent citizenship for married women 
and a federal department of education. 
Minnesota is lining up its legislative can- 
didates on their stand in regard to pro- 
gressive school measures, on the eight 
hour day for women in industrial occu- 
pations, strict enforcement of the mini- 
mum wage law for women and the estab- 
lishment of Family Courts. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Washington urges that state candidates 
be questioned on the operation of the 
Sheppard Towner Act, the strict enforce- 
ment of prohibition and the law against 
narcotics and the direct primary. Clear 
across the continent the New York City 
League is asking candidates for the 
state legislature a long list of questions 
including the restoration of the direct 
primary, the repeal of the Lusk laws re- 
quiring a loyalty test of teachers, and 
the right of women to jury service, to 
choose their legal residence, to be ad- 
mitted to all Civil Service examinations 
and to all appointments,—whether they 
favor taking advantage of the Sheppard 
Towner Act, and an eight hour day for 
women. Congressional candidates are 
asked besides the same questions as other 
states, whether they favor the soldiers’ 
bonus and how to provide for its pay- 
ment and how they stand on the tariff, 
especially if they favor a permanent 
non-partisan tariff commission which 
will frame a tariff on a scientific basis. 


. awakened on an ENGLANDER Bed” 
6 pew rust-proof, gray enamel spring connects the 


ends, eliminating side rails. 
and sanitary all-metal bed made. 


The most rigid 
The Windsor 


design shown may be had in either single or twin. 


Sold everywhere by Furniture and Department Stores 
Write for Free Booklet 0 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO., New York-Brooklyn-Chicago 


ENBLANOER 


SLEEP AND REST 





The Pennsylvania Program 

HE Pennsylvania League of Women 

Voters is planning a fall campaign 
to get out the largest possible vote of 
both Republican and Democratic women 
in the November election, and to inter- 
est them in the legislative program of 
the League for the coming session. The 
Pennsylvania League has the habit of 
tri-county meetings on important sub- 
jects, and is always sure of a very large 
attendance. 

Tax revision, the reorganization of the 
state government, and a determined op- 
position to any repeal or weakening of 
the Direct Primary Law constitute the 
program on which the League expects to 
concentrate. 

A formal statement signed by Mrs. 
Lewis Lawrence Smith, vice-president, 
has been issued recently by the Penn- 
sylvania League of Women Voters, 
strongly condemning the plan to organ- 
ize a Woman’s First Voters’ League. 
This is a League pledging its young 
women members, voting for the first 
time, to vote a straight Republican tick- 
et, and offering cash prizes to those 
most successful in organizing clubs of 
these young women. The League con- 
siders that it would be politically im- 
moral to bind young women just start- 
ing out in politics. to vote blindly a 
straight party ticket. irrespective of the 
quality of the candidate. 


How Ohio Knows Its Candidates 


HE Ohio Woman Voter. the organ 

of the Ohio League of Women Vot- 
ers, is printing paid advertising of can- 
didates for office, carrying cuts and 
printed matter furnished by the candi- 
dates, giving each one an equal oppor- 
tunity to present himself to the voters. 
At the same time it is printing the an- 
swers to their questionnaires. 

In giving candidates space for paid 
advertising it is following the plan of 
the famous Oregon pamphlet which is 
made up of statements from each candi- 
date in space he pays for, and which is 
sent by the state to every registered 
voter. 


Rhode Island’s Course 


SPECIAL course on “ What an In- 

telligent Voter Ought to Know ” is 
being conducted by Mrs. Harriet P. Ful- 
ler of the United League of Women Vot- 
ers of Rhode Island. This course covers 
a complete set of pre-election questions 
and answers under the headings: Date of 
Election; List of Officials to be elected; 
Nominations; Parties; Caucuses; Con- 
ventions; Nomination papers; Expense; 
Renominations. 
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Do Women Vote? 
HERE was an increase in the pri- 
mary vote in Minnesota from 27,258 
in 1920 to 62,860 at the recent election 
when Mrs. Olesen won a handsome vic- 
tory, and became Democratic candidate 
for the Senate. 


A Pledge for Citizens 

RS. J. WALKER HUMPHREY, ad- 

viser of women at the State Teach- 
ers. College at Kirksville, Missouri, 
sends in a propaganda blotter distrib- 
uted from the Y. W. C. A. supply stand. 
On the non-blotting side is the “ Pledge 
‘or Conscientious Citizens,” written by 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, with a line of 
reference to the “county unit bill.” 
These blotters were distributed to the 
sixteen hundred students just four days 
before the August primaries. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lessie STRINGFELLOW READ 
HE winter Board meeting of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will be held at Headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., January 9-11, 1923. 

Relative to the coming meeting, and 
to the work of the General Federation 
during the coming two years, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, president, writes: 

“IT am looking forward to the com- 
ing two years of our official connection 
with each other with a warm expecta- 
tion that we shall unite in working to 
make this organization of ours better 
understood and supported by club 
women, and also much more efficient 
as a public servant both to the nation 
and to every community. 

‘To these ends, may I suggest that 
we all give some creative thinking to 
the major needs of our country and the 
best methods in which the Federation 
can serve them. This is our real reason 
for our corporate existence, and while 
we are the group that must transact the 
chief business of our organization, we 
must keep in mind the aims as well as 
the details. 

“Through its Director every state 
should be constantly informed about the 
General Federation: new clubs should 
be drawn into membership; unified ef- 
fort along both study and.active lines 
should be encouraged under the leader- 
ship of our Chairman of Departments of 
Work, each of them a trained specialist 
in her own lines and also a trained club 
woman who understands methods of 
club work and the psychology of 
women’s organized effort: clubs should 
he constantly informed of the assist- 
ance they can get from Headquarters 
along every phase of club interest, pro- 
erams, lines and methods of work, in- 
formation, friendly personal assistance. 

“ This is one side of your activities. 
There is a reverse. 

* Please be sure 


that information 


about your state goes to the General 
Federation. 

* Send Headquarters, and the Presi- 
dent of the Federation and the Chair- 
man of Press immediate information as 
to changes in your state officers or de- 
partments; send to the same person 
copies of your year book, your state 
bulletin, any printed matter issued by 
your state. Unless these addresses are 
correct all material sent by the Federa- 
tion, is wasted, and worse than wasted, 
as the proper recipients feel themselves 


neglected. 
“Send to the Press Chairman, to 
Headquarters and to the President, 


stories of particular interest in the 
achievements of clubs—which may be 
an inspiration and a suggestion to other 
club women. Keep the General Federa- 
tion well informed about all matters of 
state importance. Department chair- 
men and headquarters and your presi- 
dent welcome letters that contribute to 
our mutual understanding and co-opera- 


tion. 
“Get the report and _ letter-writing 
habit. The better we know each other 


the better we shall work together and 
the greater the inspiration of the com- 
mon mind.” 


GIFT of $100 has been received 

from the Tokio Woman’s Club for 
the purchase of General Federation 
Headquarters at Washington. 


Lge Rar caanac tage ES of the General 


Federation will participate in the 


Congress to be held at Atlantic City. 
New Jersey, October 9-12, by the 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 


tion of America in co-operation with 
the Community Service. Headquarters 
will be at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
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and all phases of community recreation 
will be discussed. * Building for Citi- 
zenship ” programs will be of especial 
interest to the Federation Department 
of Citizenship. 


RS. PHILIP NORTH MOORE, 

3152 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, 
president of the American Division 
of the International Council of Women 
and former president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has been 
named chairman of the Continuation 
Committee in the General Federation. a 
committee created at the last meeting 
of the Board of Directors. 

Her work will be to record historic 
facts concerning the federation and to 
compile a General Federation record 
for use by incoming administrations. 
She has been authorized to name the 
other members of her committee. 


N*® ADA is among the states accept- 
ing the provisions of the Sheppard- 
Act and a Child Welfare Divi- 
created in the State 
Mrs. F. E. Hum- 
phrey, chairman of Industrial and So- 
cial Conditions. General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. has been named chair- 
man. The other members are Mrs. Wal- 
ter Alden Stockley. president of the 


Towner 
sion has been 


Board of Health. 


Nevada League of Women Voters. and 
three physicians. 
TRAVELLING art collection. rep- 
resenting one of the activities of 
the late Mrs. Florence Humphrey 
Church. a leading feminist in Nevada, 


has been placed in the keeping of the 
Nevada Federation of Women’s Clubs 
for free loan to any club. 
family in Nevada and the 
tain states. 
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THE Woman CITIZEN 





World News About Women 





A New “Woman’s Paper” for Sweden 
ar journal called “ The Woman’s 
Paper ” or Kvinnornes Tidning has 
been started by Swedish women at Got- 
tenburg. This will supply a long-felt 
need, as there has been no adequate 
woman’s paper in Sweden since the suf- 
frage “ Votes for Women ” was discon- 
tinued on the winning of the franchise. 


Hail the Taxi-Woman 
ie Vancouver, B. C., there is a taxi 
company conducted entirely by 
women. The president is a member of 
the provincial legislature; the manager 
and secretary is a former London news- 
paper writer and the company includes 
many young women who were ambu- 
lance drivers in France. 


Add This to Your List 
HE name of another law school 
which admits women has been sent in 
to be added to our list. This is the 
Brooklyn Law School—the law depart- 
ment of St. Lawrence University. 


Sharing the Scrubbing Brush 
RS OLIVER STRACHEY of Lon- 
don, known to Citizen readers as 
Miss Ray Castello, will contest in the 
next election for a parliamentary seat, 
on an independent ticket. One of 


the unique planks of her platform is 
that some things done by men can be 
done equally well by women and that 
some tasks hitherto monopolized by 
women, such as household work and 
scrubbing, can be done better by the 
men who are not fit to do other things. 


Good News From India 
en women workers have taken the 
first formal step toward organiza- 
tion. Under the direction of the Trade 
Union Congress of India, a mass meet- 
ing of the women workers of India was 
held in Bombay and a General Secretary 
elected. It was decided that this new 
body should be affiliated with the Inter- 
national Congress of Working Women. 
The need for such an organization was 
emphasized, reports being given of the 
living and working conditions of wom- 
en, as well as the difficulties encountered 
by the young trade union movement in 


India. 


Australian Progress 
R. HUGHES, Prime Minister of 
the Australian Federal Govern- 
ment, has promised his support in the 
nomination of a woman to represent 
Australia in the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. 














School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Penna. 
(18 miles from Philadelphia) 

SUMMER COURSE—August Ist to 26th 
TWO-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE—Entrance September 12th, 1922 
Write for Circular 
ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director 
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36 West 36th Street 
New York City 


Do You Know What Shoe Comfort Really Means? | 


If not, get acquainted with ‘‘ Pediforme ’’ Shoes today. Thousands of discriminating buyers will 
wear no other make, for they know by actual experience that ‘‘ Pediforme ”’ is truly the shoe for 
ft the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of the 
feet, thereby relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
commonsense and guaranteed fit at reasonable cost. Write for booklet and prices today and let 
us show you how we can fit you in your home as well as in our stores. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


More than that, they combine style, durability, 


224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 























in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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The Anna Howard Shaw Me || 























Passed by the Reichstag 

MUCH argued amendment to the 

law covering Federal employment 
in Germany has passed its third and 
final reading in the Reichstag. It de- 
clares that “the fact of unmarried 
motherhood does not in itself alone 
form any ground for the taking of dis- 
ciplinary measures.” At the same ses- 
sion the Reichstag finally approved the 
law providing for the admission of 
women to the offices and faculties of 
the legal profession. 


Banking as a College Course 

REAT interest is being shown in the 

new course which has developed 
this year at the summer school session 
of Columbia University. This course 
teaches home economics and savings 
banking, and is intended to fit women 
to become home service directors in 
savings banks. Sixty students are en- 
rolled in this first experiment in a prac- 
tical application of college teaching to 
savings banking. 


What Makes for Eligibility? 

 i¢ Massachusetts women are not eligi- 
ble for jury duty, but the selectmen 

of Uxbridge have decided to ignore the 

ruling and have “ put their hat in the 

ring, by placing women’s names on 

the jury list. No result yet. 


On Equal Terms 
RITISH women are at last to be ad- 
mitted to membership in the Brit- 
ish Legion on the same terms as men. 


A Norwegian Booth 

ORWAY’S women will have an ex- 

hibition pavilion at the Rio Janeiro 
Exposition next month, showing what 
they have accomplished in various 
branches of housework and sanitation. 
Models of government schools for 
housework teachers and the tuberculosis 
sanitariums erected through the efforts 
of women are to be part of the exhibit, 
which will be accompanied by illus- 
trated lectures. 


Germany’s Anna Howard Shaw 

RAU MINNA CAUER, Germany’s 

founder of the suffrage movement, 
died in Berlin, August 3, at eighty-one 
years of age. An ardent feminist, a 
democrat and above all a pacifist, Frau 
Cauer lived to see her country freed 
from militarism and her countrywomen 
win the vote; but their apathy in the 
reconstruction of Germany as a democ- 
racy was a woeful disillusionment to 
this pioneer leader, who was known as 
the Anna Howard Shaw of Germany. 
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Women Candidates in the 
Primary Elections 

ROM the primary elections which 
have already been held, the press 

of the country seems to have drawn cer- 
tain conclusions about women voters. 
They agree first that they are an unmis- 
takable factor in the results of these 
elections and second that they have an 
independence of judgment which makes 
them difficult of control by political ma- 
chines. Not that women are shunning 
party membership, but as David Law- 
rence writes in the New York Evening 
World “while women have _ identified 
themselves with political parties, they 
show little sign of becoming thick and 
thin party supporters.” They are not 
easily herded like sheep into the political 
fold, and appeals to party loyalty need 
a solid backing to be effective with them. 

Their votes are generally credited in 
the elections with having helped the 
more progressive candidates and those 
who came out squarely for what women 
believe to be moral issues. 

Have Helped Progressives 

Whether it can be proved by figures, 
since women’s votes are not kept apart 
from men’s, they are said to have helped 
the defeat of Senator New of Indiana, 
who voted to seat Senator Newberry and 
in the nomination of Albert Beveridge. 
They claim the credit of being largely 
responsible for the defeat of the ma- 
chine in Pennsylvania and the nomina- 
tion of Gifford Pinchot for governor. 
They were also active in lowa, where 
Colonel Brookhart, a progressive, if not 
a radical, was nominated, in North Da- 
kota where Senator McCumber lost the 
Republican nomination to Lynn J. Fraz- 
ier, at one time non-partisan governor, 
and in Nebraska where R. B. Howell won 
the Republican nomination for the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Howell is also a progressive 
and was originally an advocate of both 
prohibition and woman suffrage. In the 
campaign he came out squarely against 
modification of the Volstead Act and in 
favor of a downward revision of the 
tariff. 

They made a determined fight against 
the nomination of Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri, and while they did not succeed 
in defeating him, he had to make the 
fight of his life, and that he won is said 
to be due to the fact that the state of 
Missouri has open primaries and that a 
large Republican vote in the Democratic 
primaries helped nominate him. 

An encouragingly large number of 
women were candidates for Congress, 
and even though most of them were de- 
feated the fact that they made the race 
is a hopeful sign for the future. The 
Citizen has already noted several of 
them—Mrs. Anna D. Olesen, who won 
the Democratic nomination in Minneso- 
ta for the United States Senate, and is 
running against the present Republican 


Senator Frank B. Kellogg, and Mrs. 


Ben Hooper of Wisconsin, well-known to 
suffragists, who is the Democratic nomi- 
nee for Senator from Wisconsin. As far 
as the Citizen’s records go these are the 
only two women nominated for the Sen- 
ate by either of the two big parties, and 
both are making the race in states which 
are normally won by the opposite party. 

In Washington Mrs. Frances C. Ax- 
tell is running in the Republican pri- 
maries on September 12 for the nom- 
ination for Senator against the present 
incumbent, Senator Miles Poindexter. 
Mrs. Axtell was the first woman mem- 
ber of the Washington State legislature 
and is said to be supported by the State 
Federation of Labor, the Non-partisan 
League, the W. C. T. U. and other inde- 
pendent organizations. 


Campaign Comments 


Splendid campaigns were made by 
Miss Belle Kearney in Mississippi, who 
ran unsuccessfully for the Democratic 
nomination to succeed Senator John 
Sharp Williams and by Mrs. William G. 
Brown, formerly known on the stage as 
Izetta Jewell, who was defeated as can- 
didate for the Senate in the West Vir- 
ginia Democratic primaries by Major 
M. M. Neely. Mrs. Brown entered the 
race late, but had the satisfaction of 
carrying her own Congressional District 
and county, and also her opponent's 
county. Miss Kearney ran on a progres- 
sive platform and was a staunch advo- 


cate of enforcement of the Volstead 
Act. In her twenty month’s campaign 


she is said to have made great progress 
in overcoming the southern prejudice 
against women in politics. That a 
southern state like Mississippi would 
give so large a vote as Miss Kearney re- 
ceived to a woman candidate for the 
highest legislative office in the country 
shows that the South is moving fast. 

In another southern state, Alabama, 
Mrs. W. B. Edmundson, a practical 
farmer and business woman, tried for 
the Democratic nomination as Repre- 
sentative in Congress. At first her can- 
didacy seems not to have been taken 
seriously. To the voters of Alabama 
the idea of their state being represented 
by a woman was almost unthinkable. 
But Mrs. Edmundson seems to have 
made a good fight, and a clean one, and 
to have won over many who were first 
opposed to her solely because she was 
a woman. Although she was defeated 
her campaign will undoubtedly make it 
easier for the next woman who is will- 
ing to take office in Alabama. 


Candidates for the House 


There have been many women candi- 
dates for the House of Representatives 
in the primaries and a few of them have 
survived. Miss Alice Robertson has 
been renominated in Oklahoma. Mrs. 
Winifred Mason Huck, the daughter of 
the late William E. Mason, is running 
in Illinois as Republican nominee for 
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Congressman at large to take her fa- 
ther’s place. 

Mrs. Luella St. Clair Moss has been 
nominated on the Democratic ticket for 
the 8th District of Missouri. Mrs. Moss 
has had wide experience as president of 
the Junior College of Columbia, Mis- 
souri: she has been a member of state 
and national boards and is well known 
as a suffragist and club woman and as 
a writer and public speaker. She has 
been endorsed by the League of Women 
Voters and all other women’s organiza- 
tions in Columbia. 

In Pennsylvania Mrs. Ellen Duane 
Davis, a descendant of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, has been nominated on the Demo- 
cratic ticket to represent the Second Dis- 
trict in Congress. According to the 
newspapers there have been a few other 
women candidates for nomination to 
Congress by the majority parties. Mrs. 
J. E. Arnold, candidate for the Congres- 
nomination from the Fifth Dis- 
Mississippi, Mrs. Irene C. 
Buell on the Democratic ticket in 
Nebraska, Miss Cleveland, al- 
Democratic contestant in Kansas. 
Neither of the two last seems to have re- 
ceived a very large vote, but the Citizen 
has no further information about them. 
Mrs. Lillian Crex Gault, a sister of Mrs. 
Buell, who had considerable experience 
as Mayor of St. Peter, has been endorsed 
by the Democratic convention of the 
Third Congressional District of Minne- 
sota. 

Mrs. Maggie Smith Hathaway, who 
has been in the State legislature since 
1916 is a contestant for the Democratic 
nomination for Congress from the first 
district of Montana. There are two 
other candidates in the field, both men, 
for the primaries August 27. Mrs. 
Hathaway was floor leader for the Dem- 
ocratic party in the last legislature. 

It is noticeable that it is still the mi- 
nority party usually that puts a woman 
on the party ticket, particularly for high 
office. The position of Congressman 
carries so many favors to be bestowed, 
and there are so many hungry office 
seekers to be cared for, that party lead- 
ers are not eager to see the place go to 
a woman. 
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trict in 
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so a 


Congress Needs Them 

Pennsylvania women leaders take 
the position that it is unwise for 
women to allow themselves to be nom- 
inated for Congress because of their 
lack of experience in legislative bodies. 

But with the example of such valu- 
able representatives as Lady Astor and 
Mrs. Wintringham in the English Par- 
liament, and with thirty-seven women in 
the German Reichstag, besides many 
women representatives in the parlia- 
ments of most of the other countries 
where they have the vote, the women of 
the United States ought not to be con- 
tent until they succeed in getting not 
one, but a group of women in Congress 
carefully chosen for their ability. 
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Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 
pes many women the terms “ called ” 

and “callable,” when applied to 
bonds, are either very puzzling or mean 
nothing at all. For example, an inves- 
tor may hand in a coupon to be cashed. 
After it has had time to reach the com- 
pany which pays it, it may come back 
to him marked “ Bonds called for pay- 


ment on — (a date six months or more 
previous).” Then, although of course 


the principal of the bond will be at once 
paid upon application, the six months’ 
interest has been lost. 

It is not difficult to guard against such 
an occurrence. When issues of bonds 
are “called” for payment ahead of the 
regular maturity date, the fact is widely 
advertised in the daily papers as a rule. 
Or when bonds are drawn by lot for re- 
demption in this way, the numbers are 
advertised. In fact, the mortgage secur- 
ing them almost always provides that 
full publicity shall be given to the re- 
tirement of bonds, usually for several 
weeks or months before the date on 
which interest on them ceases. 

Many bonds so called are paid off 
at a premium—that is, the company 
pays the holder from ten to two hundred 
dollars per thousand dollar bond for the 
privilege of repaying ahead of time the 
money loaned to it. The circular tell- 
ing about the bond issue fully describes 
this optional redemption feature, usual- 
ly near the top under the name of the 
bond, in about the following words— 
‘redeemable at the option of the com- 
pany upon sixty days’ notice on any in- 
terest date at 105 and accrued interest.” 
Of course, the number of days and the 
redemption price vary. Not all bond 
issues are callable. . 

The last two years have been a period 
of abnormally high interest rates, and 
now that business conditions are so 
much better, the price of money is 
lower, and it is to the advantage of many 
corporations to call for payment their 
bond issues which bear high interest 
rates, getting the money, with which to 
pay them off, through a new issue of 
bonds having lower interest. For in- 
stance, take a bond issue of $10,000,000 
at 8% interest and callable at 105. This 
means the paying of a premium above 
the par value of $50 a bond, but if the 
corporation can now sell an issue of 
bonds at par bearing only 6% interest, 
it is worth their while to call the old 
bonds, paying the premiums for doing 
so, which would amount to $500,000, 
because they would be saving $200,000 
a year for perhaps twenty years by do- 
ing this, as the latter figure represents 
the difference between 6% and 8% a 
year on the amount of the bonds. 

And it is to the advantage of every 
investor to make sure, when cashing cou- 
pons, especially if they are for a rather 
high rate of interest, that the issue or 
part of it has not been called for ‘re- 
demption. Your bank can always tell. 
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Top, Lowthorpe’s Rose 

Garden. Center, gar- 

den at Elkins Park, 

Pa., designed by Miss 
Lee. 


ACK in the days when a girl had to choose between marriage 

and teaching for a career, if she had a taste for gardening she 
indulged it in her own side lot—and as a side issue. Today she can, 
if she likes, develop her taste into a profession, as a little panorama 
of landscape gardeners in the Citizen has at least indicated. But 
these are just a handful out of a small army of women, all over 
this country, who are professionally mak- 
ing things grow. They are not only 
landscape gardeners on great estates; 
some of them transform city back yards; 
some beautify the grounds and the houses 
of mill towns; there are trained women 
farm superintendents; women poultry 
raisers; women who specialize in rais- 
ing apples—in “violets and strawber- 
ries”; in bee culture. 

Outside of the special departments in 
certain universities, there are two out- 
standing schools where women may 
learn more-or-less outdoor professions: 
the Lowthorpe School of Landscape 
Architecture for Women, which includes 
Horticulture in its curriculum, and the 
School of Horticulture for Women at 
Ambler, Pennsylvania, which includes 
landscape gardening among its subjects. 
You have only to notice that Lowthorpe 
was founded in 1901 and Ambler in 191i, 
to realize how new to women is this pro- 
fession of making things grow. 

At the head of each of these schools is 
a woman of personal attainment as a 
landscape gardener. Miss Elizabeth 
Leighton Lee, Director of the School of 
Horticulture, studied at the Practical 
School of Agriculture and Horticulture 
at Briarcliff Manor—a school discon- 
tinued some years ago. To this she added a winter of office train- 
ing, and a course at Harvard in the theory of pure design. She be- 
gan to practice in 1903, when landscape gardening was a very young 
profession for women. Until 1915 she continued to design gardens 
and then took her present post, having been on the Board of Directors 
since the school’s founding. (Incidentally, Miss Lee is consultant 
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Things 
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Below, at left, Low- 

thorpe School, and on 

right, a dormitory at 
Ambler. 


to the Garden Club of America, the Garden Club of Philadelphia, 
and to Philadelphia’s Society of Little Gardens.) In 1920 she stud- 
ied the English schools of gardening, which strongly emphasize 
“work on the ground and in the greenhouse.” The school at Am- 
bler prides itself on being the American pioneer school devoted en- 
tirely to the teaching of horticulture from a practical standpoint. 

Miss Amy L. Cogswell, Principal of 
Lowthorpe, a few years ago took her 
own amateur love of gardening to that 
very school, with the ambition of spe- 
cializing as a designer and planter of 
flower gardens in small spaces. After 
a while she left school to take a post 
with a landscape architect—the usual 
first step; but before she had tried her 
garden wings very far she was sum- 
moned back to Lowthorpe as Principal. 
Gradually out of her keen interest in 
training women planters she has added 
lecturing to her executive work. And 
in spite of all that occasionally a 
friend’s plea or a choice bit of space 
makes an irresistible appeal to her crea- 
tive impulse, and one of the charming 
little flower gardens of her earlier am- 
bition is called into being and bloom. 
She helps teach Landscape Gardening, 
and recently she refreshed her own spe- 
cial subject—the History of Gardening 
—by six months’ study in Italy, France 
and the British Isles. 

Both schools have greenhouses, nur- 
sery, orchard, meadows, and all kinds 
of gardens. Lowthorpe’s garden is cut 
up into compartments in the English 
fashion, with high hedges shutting off 
the border, the tea lawn, the rock gar- 
den, the rose garden. The School of Horticulture has a poultry 
plant, an apiary, a vineyard, and even livestock. It takes three years 
for a full course in landscape gardening and two for horticulture. 

Both schools make a woman realize that her training is not a 
loss if she gives up her profession for marriage, since—surely— 
“an attractive outdoor setting is one of the essentials of a home.” 
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